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IN  THE  stateiiiont  ma.le  by  \.  S.  McClatchy  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  during  its  hearings  in  California  in  Jaly,  1920,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Japanese  immigration,  was  included  much  interesting  and  startling 
and  theretofore  unpublished  matter  casting  light  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  which  is 
now  receiving  not  only  State,  but  National  attention. 

From  a  digest  of  that  statement  it  appears  that  the  economic  question  of  today  will 
develop  into  a  gra^•e  racial  problem,  unless  the  proper  remedy  be  at  once  applied;  that  the 
Japanese  have  determined  to  colonize  favorable  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
maneutly  establish  their  race  in  this  country;  that  they  openlv  preach  their  plans  of 
peaceful  penetration,  '*get  more  land  and  beget  many  children,''  as  the  most  certain  method 
of  aeeomplishing  the  purpose;  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  contemplate  assimilating  as 
American  citizens,  loyal  to  the  country  of  th^r  birth  or  adoption,  but  plan  to  serve  the 
ambition  of  Japan  in  world  subjection  as  taught  in  her  religion  and  in  her  schools;  that 
Amorieaii  born  Japanese  on  whom  we  confer  citizenship  are  being  trained  here  and  in 
Japan  to  use  their  Aniciicnn  citizenship  for  the  glory  of  the  Mikado  and  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  race;  that  through  violations  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement,  the  Japanese  have 
increased  many  fold  in  this  country,  while  the  declared  intent  of  the  agreement  was  to 
restrict  Japanese  immigration  as  the  Exclusion  Act  restricted  Chinese  immigration;  that 
the  Japanese  birth  rate  per  thousand  in  California,  now  three  times  that  of  the  whites^ 
exists  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  adult  females  among  the  Japanese 
is  less  than  oue-thir*!  as  great  as  among  the  whites;  that  such  birth  rate  will  be  very 
greatly  increased  if  success  attends  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  bring  in  a  large  number 
of  females;  that  Orientals,  largely  Japanese,  already  control,  through  ownership  or  lease, 
one-sixth  of  the  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the  state,  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  counties,  have 
control  of  a  majority  acreage  of  such  lands;  that  the  results  as  to  Japanese  control  already 
secured  in  Hawaii,  and  fast  developing  in  California,  are  contemplated  in  other  states  as 
shown  by  preliminary  colonization;  and  that  American  missionary  and  church  influence 
is  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  Japanese  propaganda  and  this  Jaj-anese  program,  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  Japan  in  return  will  aid  or  encourage  Christian  evaxureUzation  ^f 
the  Japanese  here,  and  in  Japan. 

The  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  digest,  supplements  other  statements  on 
the  subject  made  during  the  year  preceding  by  V.  8.  McClatchy,  before  the  Committees  of 
Gongresfl  and  in  pubUc  print,  and  generally  avoids  repetition  of  matter  contained  in  sueh 
previous  statements. 


A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  five  2c  stamps; 
addfctt  Ton  Mma,  SMmnento,  Cat 


The  Japanese  Problem  Before  the  House 

Immigration  Committee 


The  following  article  contains  the 
Important  parts  of  a  statement  made 

before  the  House  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  Japanese 
Immigration  by  V.  S.  McClatchy.  pub- 
Usher  of  The  Sacramento  Bee,  at  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee  in  Sacra- 
mento, California,  on  July  13  and  14. 
1920.  In  preparation  of  the  article 
from  the  original  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  there  have  been  omitted  repe- 
tition of  facts  and  deductions,  and.  so 
far  as  seemed  desirable,  the  dialogue 
with  members  of  the  committee  which 
elicited  the  facts.  In  this  way  brevity 
has  been  served  without  impairing 
the  value  of  the  article. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  ot  the 
House  Committee  oa  Immigration  and 
Naturalization: 

My    first    appearance    before  the 
House  Immigration  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  Japanese 
immigration  was  in  June,  1919 — not  in 
person,  but  by  a  written  statement 
hurriedly  prepared  and  mailed,  at  the 
telegraphed  suggestion  of  the  Chair- 
man.   The  statement  was  in  answer 
to  the  claims  of  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  the 
most  prominent  opponent  of  Japanese 
exclusion,  who  asked  your  committee 
to  approve  a  certain  measure  (fath- 
ered by  his  League  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation),  which  pro- 
poses to  regulate  immigration  on  a 
percentage  basis,  and  to  extend  to  all 
Asiatics  the  same  privileges  as  immi- 
grrants  and  citizens,  as  are  accorded 
Buropeans.    In  September.  1919,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  person- 
ally and  made  a  more  comprehensive 
showing  of  the  grave  danger  to  the 
Nation  threatened  by  Japanese  immi- 
gration even  under  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Statements  made  *y  me  at  tliat  time 
have  been  seYeraly  criticised  both  as 


to  facts  and  deductions  by  advocates 
of  the  Japanese,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Gulick.  who  has  issued  and  widely 
circulated,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  two  leaflets  devot- 
ed largely  to  an  attempt  to  discredit 
those  statements. 

My  present  statement  before  your 
committee  Is  supplemental  to.  and 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with,  that  previous  statement,  since  it 
avoids,  so  far  as  possible,  repetition 
of  matter  contained  in  the  other.  It 
is  intended  to  answer  conclusively 
the  arguments  and  statements  since 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Gulick  and  other 
proponents  of  Japanese  immigration, 
and  contains  in  addition  a  mass  of 
valuable  and  unpublished  matter  se- 
cured, in  large  part,  from  Japanese 
sources.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
statement,  care  has  bcPen  taken  to  se- 
cure authenticated  facts,  and  to  draw 
deductions  which  cannot  tos  assailed 
with  justice. 

I  view  the  Japanese  themselves 
without  prejudice,  and  do  not  even 
suggest  that  there  is  involved  in  the 
present  problem  any  question  of  racial 
inferiority,  ^he  problem  at  present, 
I  Insist,  is  an  economic  one.  due  to 
certain  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Japanese  in  economic  competition, 
and  to  their  determined  utilization  of 
those  advantages  in  securing  perma- 
nent place  for  their  race  in  thU  coun- 
try through  their  systematised  plan 
of  peaceful  penetration. 

Bnt  I  Insist  mMmm  that  eontinuance 
of  existing  com«««m«  ta  devel«»teS. 
and  will  in  time  make  certain  a  racial 

problem  of  most  grave  cha^ter^  

THE  PAST  TEAM  nnrBBTIGATION. 

Since  my  appearance  before  the 
committee,  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  generally  has  awakened 
to  a  realisation  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  there  has  been  a  deal 


of  investig-ation,  some  of  It  on  the 
part  of  Eastern  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals. I  might  mention.  In  that 
connection,  "The  Country  Gentleman." 
which  sent  Freeman  Tilden.  a  New 
England  writer,  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  make  a  special  investigation  of  the 
problem.  In  the  issues  of  that  pe- 
riodical of  May  1,  8.  16  and  2».  1920, 
you  will  nnd  the  result  of  those  ob- 
servations. 

Sentiment  on  the  Coast  has  crystal- 
lised.   The  California  State  Board  of 
Control,  under  instructions  from  the 
State  Legislature,  has  been  securing 
data  for  a  year  past,  and  has  prepared 
a  preliminary  report   for   the  Gov- 
ernor.   That  report  has  gone  to  the 
Seeretary  of  State  at  Washington  and 
to  the  public,  with  a  very  strong  let- 
ter from  Governor  Stephens,  calling 
attention  to  the  facts,  to  the  urgrency 
of  the  menace  which  they  indicate  and 
urging  that  the  matter  be  taken  up 
With  our  friend,  Japan,  in  order  that 
a  speedy  adjustment,  which  will  pre- 
serve the  country  for  the  white  race 
and  maintain  our  friendly  relations 
with  Japan,  may  be  had. 

This  report  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
with  Its  introductory  letter  by  Gov- 
ernor Stephens,  furnishes  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem as  presented  in  California,  and  Is 
the  most  convincing  document  which 
has  been  offered,  partly  because  of  Its 
official  character,  and  partly  because 
of  the  fair  manner  in  which  the  pres- 
entation has  been  made.  I  cannet  too 
strongly  endorse  and  praise  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  work  has  been  alone. 
That  report,  as  I  understand,  is  be- 
fore your  committee,  and  I  shall  refer 
to  it  only  in  instances  where  it  cor- 
roborates and  substantiates  the  va- 
rious matters  which  I  shall  place  be- 
fore you. 

It  is  no  small  gratification  to  me. 
who  am   in  certain  phases  of  this 


4 


question  a  pioneer,  to  see  that  the 
various  Investlerations  made,  oftloial 
and  lira-official,  not  only  fully  con- 
firai  the  statements  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  to  your  committee  in 
September.  1919,  but  show  that  the 
danger  is,  If  anything,  greater  and 
more  immediate  than  I  represented 
then. 

POUfTS  K8TADI.ISH8SD  BT  KVI- 

DENCE. 

May  I  aak  700  to  consider  carefnlly, 
mm  tte  faeta  are  developed,  hew  era- 
dwitrely  they  entahlliih  these  points: 

1st.  The  practical  impossibility  of 
SSslBinatiT  the  Japanese,  or  aiahlns 
gmmd  and  dependahle  Amrri^aw  «lti- 
sens  out  of  them. 

2nd.  The  determination  wtth  whleh 
they  are  bent  on  making  a  permanent 
place  for  themselves  in  this  country 
throueh  their  methods  ef  peaceful 
penetration^  and  notwithstanding  mMf 
•bjection  we  may  have  thereto. 

3d.  The  liopelessnesa  of  any  at- 
t^mpt  hy  Americans  to  meet  them  in 
eeonomle  esspetitlon*  or  to  hirth 
rate. 

4tlu  The  eertafnty  that,  unless  pro- 
tective measures  are  at  once  adopted, 
they  will  secure  control  of  the  conn- 
try,  0rst  through  eeonomle  competi- 
tion, and  finally  thraush  force  of 
numbers. 

5th.  The  eriaainal  unwisdom  of  per- 
mitting any  foreign  Nation,  however 
friendly,  to  be  the  sole  Judge  of  what 
immigration  shall  be  admitted  to  our 
land.  That  |s  eur  present  poliey  with 
Japan. 

eth.  The  absolute  necessity,  along 
the  line  of  self  preservation,  of  np- 
pjylng  the  same  ex^taslon  poliey  as  to 
Japanese  that  has  been  effeettv*  ilar 
years  to  regard  to  Chinese. 

7th,  The  Impemtlve  necessity  of 
apptytos        maeiMly  mw*  vihSe  we 

Determined    to  Colonize. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  J apan ese  to  secure 
a  footing-  in  this  country,  through 
peaceful  penetration,  regardless  of 
our  objections  thereto,  let  me  ask 
careful  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee of  r^xhifoit  "Z/  extract  from 
the  ''Sacramento  Bee"  of  October  32, 
1919,  in  vrhloh  appears  a  tra&ito^ 


tion  of  an  article  published  a  few 
days  before  in  "Shin  Sefcai."  "The 
New  World,'*  a  Japanese  newspaper 
of  San  Francisco.  The  article  is 
called  forth  by  the  opposition  in 
California  to  Japanese  immigration, 
and  increase  of  Japanese  population 
througrh  "picture  brides,"  etc.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  sentences  quoted 
from  the  article: 

<«When  we  of  tke  Tamato  race 
arise  witli  a  mtfflitT  resolve,  tlielr 
(tlte  Americans*)  opposition  will  be 
as  futile  as  an  attempt  to  sweep 
the  sea  wttk  n  biooM*" 

^<We  should  advance,  and  not  re- 
cede. To  stop  is  to  retreat.  While 
we  pvsh  forward  holdlr  the  enemy 
has  no  etence  to  form  plans  .... 
These  maxims  are  suitable  for  the 
present  sltnatlon,^ 

«<E:ven  if  photog^raph  SMurrlases 
should  be  prohibitedt  we  eannot  be 
stopped  from  leaving:  our  descend- 
ants on  this  Amerlean  continent. 
Even  if  not  a  sinierle  Japanese  woman 
comes*  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent 
the  seed  of  e«r  sreat  Yamato  race 
from  being  sown  in  this  American 
continent  marrias^es  with  Amerl* 
eansy  with  Fren^t  with  Indians,  and 
with  neffroes ;  especially  since  there 
already  arc  100,000  Japanese  here,  and 
5,000  ehtldren  are  bom  anmallr.^ 

Supposinier  we  Japanese  were  pro- 
hibited from  owning  or  cultivatins 
the  land.  *  *  *  *  If  we  cannot  con- 
veniently do  so  in  California.  «%e 
shall  so  to  other  States  sad  devise 
some  plan.  Even  the  laws  af  Cal- 
ifornia are  mat  farever  meimase- 
able." 

*<The  day  wl  1 1  come  when  the 
strength  of  the  Japanese  wlU  Biake 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  laws." 

^^E^ren  the  Kaiser's  Empire  was  de- 
troTcd  when  Its  time  came.'* 

^What  can  Phelan  and  Inman 
Headers  of  the  anti- Japanese  move- 
ment) •  *  •  *  da  ta  stop  the  for- 
ward movement  of  our  Tsmato  race?" 

THK     ^^CONSTRUCTIVE  IBfSUGilA- 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention 
bripfly  the  claims  of  Sidney  Gulick 
and  other  friends  and  proponents  of 
the  Japanese,  as  presented  to  the 
American  publio. 


Mr.   Gulick,   since  I  first  opposed 
his  demands  on  behalf  of  Japanese 
immigration,     in     June,     1919,  has 
been   steadily   giving  ground,  when 
he  found  that  ground  absolutely  un^ 
tenable.      He     withdrew     from  his 
proposed    Constructive  Immigration 
Bill,  one  by  one,  several  ridiculous 
provisions    to    whicb    attention  had 
been  called: — the  grandfather  clause, 
which,  by  the  importation  of  a  few 
thousand    octogenarians    who  could 
send   for   all   their   blood  relatives, 
would  have  opened  our  grates  to  an 
unlimited   number  of  Japanese;  the 
student  provision,  under  which  any 
number  of  laborers  could  bare  come 
over  as  students,  and  gone  to  work 
at  once  in  our  fields,  without  any 
power  on  the  part  of  our  GJovern- 
ment   under   the   bill   to  prevent  it; 
the     religious     persecutee  clause, 
which  opened  our  gates  to  any  one 
claiming  religious   persecution.  Let 
me   add,    that   these   provisions  are 
also   in  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
1  Senate   by   Senator  Dillingham. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  "jokers" 
in    the    original    Immigration  Bill 
under    which    Mr.    Gulick  insisted 
that  Japanese  immigration  would  be 
materially  cut  down.    Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  strange  that  I 
am  forced  to  question  either  his  good 
faith    or    his    intelligence.      He  is 
still  on  the  retreat,  as  noticed  in  his 
recent    leaflets,    but    he    persists  In 
fighting  for  what  has  always  been 
his    real    objective,    though  camou- 
flaged   carefully    in    the  beginning. 
I  refer   to   that   because   it   is  the 
objective  of  all  the  proponents  of 
the  "Constructive"  Immigration  Bill, 
and  all  the  opponents  of  the  views 
which  I  present— the  passage  of  an 
Act  which  will  approve  Mr.  Gulick's 
so-called     ''New     Oriental  Policy," 
placing  Asiatics  on  the  same  plane  as 
to  immigration  and  American  citizen- 
ship as  European  races,  and  which, 
under  his  percentage  basis  plan,  will 
admit  ten  times  as  many  Japanese  as 
Chinese,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
Japanese   as   compared   with  other 
Asiatics. 

It  would  also  compel  as,  for  each 
I  immigrant    adnltted    frosA  I^raneei 
Holland,  Wales  or  Mexico,  to  admit 
J  the  feUewlas  aiunber  from  each  of 


the     respective  countries 
Lrmany.  60;    Ireland.  80, 
ISt  Canada*  15|  Bnssi".  10;  Austria, 
IV  S^en?  7;  Norway.  «;  SeoUand, 
4|    DenmarhLt  Hungary  aad  SwWaw 
land*  eaeh  2. 

^ixsmmnm  of  previous  statk- 

Mr,   Gulick   says   that   I  U^^: 
scientific  sUtlstics  and 

exaggerations,   and    that   my  state 

mentl    are    so    far    {^^m  l^^.J^^, 
that  the  "argument  for  the  legisla 

tive  program  (against  /^Pf 
migration)  falls  entirely  to  P^?ces. 
He  makes  that  general  charge 
a^inS  my  estimate  of  tho  Japanese 
p^u^atiST  in  California,  wh;ch  be- 
comes an  important  factor  in  var  one 
phases  of  the  problem:  The  popula- 
tion cuts  a  figure  in  the  JaPf^^^! 
birth  rate  in  California  and  la  of 
importance  in  connection  with  state 

ments  as  to  "0""^^^^"^^^^^* 
Japanese,   and   as   to   violations  of 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement. 

He  insists  that  Japanese  own  but 
little  land  in  California,  that  there 
IB  no  evidence  that  Japanese  fall  to 
make  good  citizens,  that  increase  of 
Japanese    population    "^^er  the 
Gentlemen's    Agreement    has  been 
only  66  per  cent;  that  Picture  brides 
are  not  as  efficient  agents  of  re- 
production as  I  have  represented  and 
that  I  have  exaggerated  the  pro- 
portion  of  Japanese  school  children 
in   certain    Florin  districts. 

He  attacks  the  five  planks  of  the 
antl-JapanoBe  platform  as  first  pro- 
posed by  me  in  June,  1919.  and  since 
generally  adopted  by  all  en  Us  ted  In 
the  movement,  and  bases  his  argu- 
ments  against  them  directly  or  Ui- 
directly.  on  his  insistence  that  my 
statement  of  facts  and  statistics  are 
untmstworthy. 

As  to  each  and  all  of  these  mat- 
ters, there  is  now  «^i?^^^^,,*^„*^us 
plete  and  so  nna^eationable  In  Us 

character  as  to  readily  co^^i^^f,,^"^ 
jury  of  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
and  competent  Investtgators.  So 
much  of  that  evidence  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  will  be 
laid  before  your  committee, 
idrMi  the  proof  iww  wvaHaWe 


the  Jap«iese  papulation  I 
nia  is  abont  100,000,  it  Is  evident  that  | 
much  population  has  been  increased 
aSont  B0,000.  most  of  '^^'r:! 
since  Japan  asked  for  and  secured  a 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  because  the 
population    pHor    «iereto  7" 
Ann  30,000.  and  births  less  deaths  up 
to  last  year,  when  my  "^a^^^""*"*/"" 
made,  were  about  80.000,  as  state*  *y 
lir   GuUeiC    It  is  true  that  the  Jap- 
anese population  of  ^^'^^f^^'^ 
ed  States  is  about  150,000  <slnee  M*. 
GuUA  ei»eedes    50,t>00     outside  of 
^OM^^te),  »*  It  ia  true  that  the 


Japanese  population  of  /^"J*** 
States  has  Increased  six-fsl*  mmmm 
1900.  nearly  aU  wter  ^  pwtee4ls« 
of  Ae  Ge«tl»eu«a  Agreement!  aU  at 
whieh  atatements  of  mine  were  earn- 
estly denied  by  Mr.  GulicW  and  ap- 
parently dlaprove*  bT  m 
lected  mmA  ptaMMr  ^  •« 

statistics. 

With  these  suggestions  and  the 
evidence  and  statistics  which  are  to 
follow.  I  feel  that  those  who  have 
attacked  my  statements.  Including 
Mr.  Gulick.  are  completely  angworod. 


Increase  of  Japanese  Population 

wnwaii  Already  Inundated— Six-fold  Incaeaae  in  (toitinratal 
Hawaii  Years— In  CaMornia  Wifli  Less  Than  One- 

?S  f  Prop  tio^^^^^^  ^  J'^'^^^L^SS 

t?e  S  Rate  of  Whil^-^  r««ed  dH  «£  Setoct«i 

Districts— Results  in  Public  SdioolB. 


PopulaHon    Is    a    very  l^POjtant 
factor  In  the  problem   you  are  to 
Sder.    First,  as  *<»  total  Japanese 
population.     The  number  In  Hawaii 
is   conceded    to   be  between  112.000 
and  120.000.  out  of  a  total  P-P^la- 
tion  of  all  races,  say  of  250  000^  I 
haven't   seen   the     «;««^«"%^  "f^^^"": 
These  are  estimates  from  tUe  seoro 
of  tte  interior,  and  .h.  Hawaiian 
S^rd  of  Education  and  other  official 
sources    But  more  than  50  per  cent 
o?  birth,  and  more  than  50  per  cent 
of    new    school     raglatrations  In 
Hawaii  are  Japanese. 

Tke    Japanese  •l»e««y 
Haw>H  fo«r  times  aa  many  a«  the 
Chinese,  or  HawalUm*.     or  Portu- 
Koese    or  other  whites,  mmA  ^Hfkla 

year.  -^^"Si;:  I^^V^" 
American  born  eitla^M,  cmb  «u  w*- 

races  combined, 

anese  Is  ^^"loO  O^sav  25,000 

T  have  estimated  luu.uuy 
chUdTen.  60,000  adult  males  and  15^00 
adult    females-Oullck  l"*'*'?"^^^^ 
there  are  not  more  than  72.000  or  73  - 
000.  and  oa  that  difference  of  30.000 


he  hangs  liis  argument  through  sev- 
eral pi^es  of  his  pamphlets  as  to  a 
number  of  different  points.  These 
arguments  all  fall  to  the  aground  «  I 
am  right  and  he  is  wrong:  and  that 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Gulick  and  others  have  hai»a 
their  demonstraUon  as  to  the  number 
of   Japanese    in   California   on  the 
theory  that  there  are  none  in  the  siaio 
whS  hadnot  entered  legally,  and  that 
??,e  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
su^  of  1910.  with  allowance  for  ar- 
rl^lB  and  departures,  and  births  and 
Shs,  sfnce.  as  furnished  by  offi^.a 
statistics,    would    give   the  PT^n 
population.    The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, m  Its  report  estimating  .n  th^s 
i  same  manner,   places   the   total  at 
|7?7«  but  explains  that  this  estimate 
'  makes  no  allowance  for  the  number 
who  have  entered  the  State  ^«Ptl- 
tlously    The  Japanese  AssoclajUon  of 
Suia  advises  the  Board  of  Control 
fSltl  census  recently  «f -taken  by 
the  Japanese,   shows  .S.62S 
State,  and  says  there  are  addUion 
about  5.000  California  bom  Japane«« 
m  Japan,  who  will  return  here^ 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a 
census  taken  in  California  In  "^^'JJ 


showed  (S,900  Japanese  in  this  State, 
while  the  TTnited  States  census  enum- 
erated only  41,000.  This  shortage  of 
12,000  in  the  data  used  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  (for  it  took  the 
United  States  census  of  1910  as  basis^ 
and  added  births  and  lesral  recorded 
entries,  and  subtracted  deaths  and  de- 
partures, tn  i^ivo  tlu>  presont  popu- 
lation) would  raise  its  esmate  of  the 
present  population  to  99,000,  without 
illegal  entries.  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
Japanese  population  (Including  illegal 
entries)  based  on  mortuary  tables  as 
hereinafter  referred  to — of  109.000 — 
ia  probably  not  tar  from  correct. 

IMyWW  J«pnc«e  te  GdUnnia. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  present  de- 
sire of  the  Japanese  to  conceal  their 
real  numbers,  the  Japanese  census  of 
this  year  cannot  be  accepted  as  of 
much  value.  In  San  Diego  County, 
for  Instance,  where  the  Japanese  orlgr- 
inally  reported  SOO  residents,  a  re- 
count by  the  United  States  census 
enumerators  disclosed  1.200.  as  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago.  Too  much 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  even  upon 
the  final  flRures  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1920,  so  far  as  they  may 
indicate  the  actual  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  California,  In  view  of  the  ap- 
parent and  determined  effort  to  con- 
ceal their  real  numbers,  and  the  ease 
with  which,  under  present  conditions 
and  methods,  enumeration  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  great  error  conceded 
in  the  1910  eeasas. 

Mr.  I..  E.  Ross,  Regristrar  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  gave  out  on 
June  7.  1930,  his  latest  figures  on 
population  and  birth  rate  In  Cali- 
fornia, which  appeared  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  of  that  date.  (Exhibit  *'A/*) 
Mr.  Koss'  estimate  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  In  1919  Is  3,234.. 
204.  and  of  that  number  he  estimates 
96.000  Japanese.  He  states  that  this 
estimate  of  the  Japanese  population 
Is  based  on  data  secured  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  from  the  United  States 
eensuv  and  the  Japanese  census,  and 
includes  those  who  have  lUosally  eiK 
tered  thu  State. 

While  Mr.  Ross  has  thus  used 
9C.060  as  Ms  otflclal  estimate  of  the 
Staters  Japaaeae  population,  he  evi- 


dently believes  the  total  to  be  much 
higrher.  In  the  current  number  of  the 
State's  monthly  Health  Bulletin,  ap- 
pears an  article  by  him  explaining  a 
method  which  he  has  developed  for 
estimating-  the  population  from  the 
known  ratio  of  males  and  females 
and  from  the  established  death  rate 
in  each  sex.  Applying  this  ratio  to 
determine  the  present  percentage  of 
race  distribution  in  the  State,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  3,234,299  (his  estimate  for 
1919),  he  finds  that  It  g'ives  results  as 
to  decrease  of  Chinese,  slight  increase 
of  Indians,  and  material  Increase  of 
Neirroes,  in  accordance  with  the 
known  facts.  The  same  process  In- 
dicates a  Japanese  population  in  the 
atata  of  109,000. 

With  tke  Japaneee  popvlatton  of 

Uie  State  thus  flx^d  consenntlvely  at 
say  10Ojm>,  all  the  estimates  which  I 
teve  auide  as  to  present  and  future 
eOadlttOBa  In  thin  Stnte.  and  In  this 
lt«tie>n,  receive  final  verification;  for 
this  was  the  onlr  factor  assailed  %y 
Mr.  Guliek  >\-hlch  I  wnn  not  In  posl* 
tlon  to  emtubllBh  beyond  question. 

CISTIMATBS  OF  FLTURE:  JAJPAUKSE 
POPULATION. 

The  tables  heretofore  presented  by 
me  to  this  committee,  indicating:  the 
increase  of  Japanese  population  in  the 
TTnited  States  in  the  future,  If  exist- 
ing conditions  continue,  are  now 
placed  beyond  criticism.  My  estimate 
of  the  present  population,  which  was 
one  of  the  factors,  has  been  verified 
by  official  authority.  The  birth  rate, 
as  will  be  found  later,  has  also  been 
verified  officially,  but  it  Is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  in  those  tables,  as  a 
factor  Indicating*  natural  increase  due 
to  births  less  deaths,  is  used  a  num- 
ber one-half  as  large  as  what  was 
then  Indicated  by  known  instances  in 
certain  communities,  and  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  birth  rate  as  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  published 
for  1918  a  birth  rate  of  sixty-two  for 
Japanese,  and  sixteen  and  a  fraction 
for  whites;  but  that  was  based  on  the 
population  which  the  Japanese  then 
said  they  had  in  this  State,  seventy 
thousand*  The  Board  of  Health  has 
proved  to  its  Batisfactlon  that  the 


.Japanese  were  mistaken,  that  their 
population  was  then  a  ffreat  deal 
more,  and  that  their  birth  rate  was 
therefore  proportionately  smaller.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females  is  four  to  one,  while  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  among 
the  whites  is  one  to  one.  If  the  Jap- 
anese population  included  females  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  whites 
have,  their  birth  rate  would  be  mul- 
tiplied by  three  or  four.  So  that  my 
factor  of  natural  increase  under  coxt^- 
ditions  outlined  is  well  below  what 
may  be  expected. 

ne  taMea  made  by  me  showed  that 
If  the  Gnliek  plen  of  pcrcentaBe  fan- 
mlyratloii  were  adopted*  and  admfs- 
■lone  eenftned  aliselntelr  to  <<aIlot- 
ments/'  ellntlnatlnje:  all  of  his  excep- 
ttons  end  the  same  Is  true  of  the 
Bfllfnshnm  BOl— the  Japanese  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  tn  forty 
years  would  be  two  mttllon;  In  elffbty 
years*  ten  mllUoni  and  fat  one  bvn. 
dred  and  fwty  yews*  me  bvadred  mfl- 
llon. 

Under  tbe  Gentlemen's  Asreement* 
the  Inerease  of  Japnnese  popnlatlon 

Indicated  In  thene  tables  vrould  be 
Inst  as  Inevitable,  but  would  be  ac. 
eomplisfced  in  srmter  or  less  time, 

aceordini?  to  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  violations  of  the  agreement  by 

THE  mAmm  sghooi^  Disnucr, 

When  I  was  before  the  committee 
In  September,  1919,  attention  was 
called  to  the  conditions  In  the  Florin 
District.  I  said  that  in  (H^rtain  sec- 
tions the  Japanese  had  entirely  dis- 
placed the  whites  In  some  strawberry 
and  grape  fields,  and  that  the  Japa- 
nese children  were  rapidly  supplant- 
ing  the  white  children  In  the  schools. 
Mr.  Gulick  endeavored  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  my  statement  by  publish- 
ing: total  attendance  statistics  for  six 
school  districts  around  Florin.  In 
these  six  districts  he  stated  that  the 
white  children  numbered  517,  of 
Whom  209  were  under  6  years  ef  agc^ 
and  that  there  were  530  JapaneBe«  <tf 
whom  292  were  under  six. 

My  statttoient  as  to  certain  aeetiona 
of  the  area,  which  Mr.  Gttltek  tliiia 
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consolidates,  is  entirely  true.  Three 
of  the  school  districts  in  this  section 
are    named    respectively  Enterprise. 
Sierra  and  Florin.     The  Sacramento 
County  Grand  Jury,  in  its  report,  pub- 
lished May  31,  11)20.  states  that  in  the 
Enterprise  District,  out  of  forty-six 
pupils,  seventeen  are  Japanese.  In 
the  Sierra  District,  out  of  sixty-four  i 
pupils,  forty  are  Japanese.    The  re- 1 
port  adds,  "There  is  evidence  here  of 
rapid  increase  of  Japanese  to  the  ex 
elusion  of  the  whites." 

In  the  PloHn  Dtotrlet*  ont  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pnpllH,  elphty- 
five  are  Japanese.  The  report  adds* 
«So  rapidly  Is  the  Japnnese  popnlatlon 
iprowins  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites  | 
that  in  a  year  or  two  all  children  in 
echool  wfll  consint  of  Jnpaneae.  The 

upper  nnd  outpolnff  KTadeH  MKVm  tfce 
only  white  enrollment.* 

The  County  School  Superintendent 
of  Sacramento  County  reports  that  in 
the  Florin  district  there  were  in  the 
fourth  grade  in  1918  five  Japanese 
and  nine  whites,  and  in  1920  thirteen 
Japanese  and  no  whites;  in  the  fifth 
grade  there  were  in  1918  six  Japanese 
and  four  whites,  and  in  1920  fourteen 
Japanese  and  three  whites.    At  pres- 
ent there  are  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  in  this  district  forty-one  Japa- 
nese and  fifteen  whites;  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  thirty-five  Japa- 
nese and  ten  whites:   in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  fifteen  Jap- 
anese and  eighteen  whites.  It  ia  only 
in  the  higher  grades  that  at  present 
the  whites  predominate.  All  the  low- 
er grades  in  tlie  three  districts  show 
a  rapid  increase  in  Japanese  and  an 
equaUy  rapid  decrease  in  white  at- 
tendance. 

Bvea  the  statistics  quoted  hy  Mr. 
GnUok  show  that  In  a  Mch  larger 
nrea— in  six  districts  mhvmt  norln— 
fhe  nnmhcr  of  Japanese  under  21 
atvendy  eacceed  tfce  whites.  whUe 
anonv  ekfldren  wider  d  years  f»e 
Japanese  exceed  the  whites  nearlr 
50  -per  eent.  These  fiffnrea  thenaselves 
prove  the  rapid  dlaplae«nMt  of  tte 
whites,  the  great  eaccess  of  very 
Tounm  cUldcen  beins  peealiariy  sig- 
nificant. 

ne    comparative     birth  rate  per 
ft* of  the  Japaaese  heeonaes  a 


Tital  factor  in  tWs  problem;  for.  If  It  | 
be  true  that  though  tbey  constitute 
to-day  leas  than  one-thirtletli  Of  the 
■opnlation  of  the   State,  their  blrtb 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  smaU  pro- 
portion of  females  among 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
whiten,  then  It  is  only  n  anertlon  of 
time  when  they  will  ontnnmber  the 
wUtea*    Tfcat  would  be  true  even  « 
inunigration  were  to  cease  entirely. 
Continue  to  admit  Immteratlon.  or 
erease  the  proportion  of  Japanese  fe- 
males, and  the  dny  when  the  white 
race  In  California  will  be  in  t*e  mi- 
nority will  be  brought  much  cloxer. 
In  Hawaii  it  to  now  at  hand,    A  con-  , 
tinuance  of  eadating  «mditions  will 
produce    In   aU   other    States   of  the 
Union  the  result  whlcb    is  looming 
above  the  horison  im  C^iomia, 

When  it  Is  ranenabercd  that  this 
prolific  race  Is  unasBlmllable  In  the 
great  American  melting  pot,  and  In- 
vincible in  econonUc  eosapetltlon  with 
our  people,  tbe  gravity  •f  the  prob- 
lem Is  apparent. 

The  birth  rate  of  the  Japanese  per 
thonsand  of  population  in  CaliforniEi^ 
as  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  the  year  1918.  was  nearly  f^ttr 
times  that  of  the  whites;  thai  is  to  1 
say.    sixty-two    and    a  fraction  as 
against  sixteen  and  a  fraction.  These 
fisures    were    based,  as  I  explained, 
however,    on    tbe    population  then 
claimed  by     the  Japanese  of  only 
70.000.    If  we  take  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
Japanese  population  of  96.000  in  tbe 
State,  the  Japanese  birth  rate  per 
thousand  for  1919    becomes,  as  an-  , 
nounced  by  the  board, 
16  59  for  all  other  races  in  the  btate, 
inrludlng  all  whites— that  is  nearly 
three  to  one. 

The  total  births  in  the  State  in  1919 
were  5fi.521,  and  the  whites  were 
51.316;  so  that  there  were,  other  than 
whitei  6,205.  Of  that  5.205,  4,45S  were 
Tapanese.  and  included  in  the  balance 
o?  747  were  all  the  other  races  ex- 
cept the  whites  and  the  Japanese— 
the  negroes,  the  Indians  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Japanese  had  over  six  times 
the  number  of  births  of  all  other 
races,  aside  from  whites,  in  the  State 
of  California  in  1919. 
Mr.  Taylor— Tho  Japanese  that  yen 


have  in  California  art  mlddle-a«e,  or 
below,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McClatchy — ^The  flffures  sbow, 
Mr  Taylor,  that  of  all  the  Japanese 
that  came  over  here  in  twenty  years 
past,  90  per  cent  were  between  1* 
44  years  of  age;  that  is  to  say,  or  tftO 
mature,  of  the  prolific  age. 

Tn  Sacramento  City  the  Japanese  a 
year  or  so  ago  claimed  2.580  popula- 
tlon  and  the  .  ."nsus  of  the  total  popu- 
lation now  shows  66,000.  1  am  assum- 
ing   that    no    less    than    60.000  are 
white.     If  that  is  so,  tbe  recorded 
births  in  1918  and  1919  would  indicate 
that  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  Sacra- 
mento City  is  four  times  ^^^^^^ 
whites,  provided  they  have  only  2.aOO 
population.    If  they  Have  3.000  popu- 
lation, then  the  birth  rate  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  Sacramento  City  would  be 
three  and  a  third  times  that  of  the 
whites. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  this 
is  an  unfair  comparison,  because  the 
Japanese  are  In  the  prolific  period 
and  we  are  comparing    them  witn 
whites  who  are  not  all  productive. 
If  you  will  turn  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control— page  34,  the 
census  of  1910  shows  in  California 
313,281  married  white  women  under 
45  years  of  age.      The  number  of 
white  births  was  30,893,  therefore  the 
parentage   percentage  among  white 
women  ot  this  age  was  9.9.    In  (con- 
trast,   the    Board's    report  quotes 
figures    secured    In    the  special 
census     of     the     Japanese  Associa- 
tion    of    America,     made     in  191^. 
as  follows:    Total  married  Japanese 
women  in  California,  15,211:  number 
of  births,  4.378;  parentaffe  percentage 
28. 8.  which  is  three  times  the  parents 
ai?e  percentage  of  the  whites  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  life. 

The  Japanese  have  been  in  control 
in    Hawaii    for    a  long  time,  and 
iheir    birth    rate,    as    shown    by  the 
official  figures,  is  forty-five  or  fifty 
or  more  In  the  thousand,  and  that 
includes,  you  must  remember,  a  num- 
ber of  old  men  and  women.  This, 
taken  with  the  probability  that  the 
proportion  of  females  will  increase.  Is 
the  most  practical  answer  to  the  sug* 
gestlon  that  tbe  Japanese  blrthmte  tn 
GalifortUa  will  soo&  deereaae. 
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Why  .lapanpKe  Prefer  California. 

Mr.  Siej^el — Have  you  given  any 
thouffht  to  the  faet  that  before  long 
Jxpin  will  have  a  larg:e  part  of  Si- 
beria, and  that,  therefore,  the  drift 
will  be  over  there  instead  of  ovei 
here? 

Mr.  McClatchy — The  drift  will  never 
be  to  Siberia  as  Ions  &s  the  Japan- 
ese are  encouragfed*  or  permitted,  to 
come  here.  California  is  the  para- 
dise of  the  Japanese  and  they  settle 
here  in  preference  to  any  part  of  th« 
United  States,  and  in  preference  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  They  can 
make  more  money,  under  more  favor- 
able conditions,  and  witli  less  effort. 
In  California  than  anywhere  else,  and 
naturally  the  y  oome  here.  And,  even 
If  there  were  a  great  drift  over  to- 
ward Siberia,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  net  increase  of  population  in 
Japan  each  year  is  said  to  be  six 
or  seven  hundred  thousand.  It 
would  take  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  that  net  increase,  if  permitted 
to  come  in  here,  to  inundate  us  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  When 
they  have  occupied  the  most  de- 
ntrable  portions  of  California,  they 
will  follow  a  similar  policy  as  to 
Ather  States.  They  have  already 
ftnmmenced. 

Kvmber  and  Ocenpatlon  of  Immleranfs. 

Mr.  Siegel — ^What  about  the  re- 
port introduced  yesterday,  showing 
that  a  number  of  Ja  p  i  nose  had  left 
this  country,  from  July  1st  to  June 
JlOth.  grreater  than  those  that  came 
berp? 

Mr.  McClatchy — I  have  this  sugges- 
tion to  offer  in  regard  to  that  phabe 
of  the  subject:  Let  me  say  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures,  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  what  is  designated  in  of- 
ficial ror)orts  as  "immigrant"  ar- 
rivals ami  d.'ijartiirts;  we  are  not 
interested  in  ihe  "non-immigrant'  ar- 
rivals and  departures,  since  they  do 
not  stay  here;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  tourists,  travelers,  students,  and 
they  come  and  ffO.  The  "immtera.nV' 
arrivals  arc  perma&ents  that  settle 
and  become  a  part  of  the  population; 
it  is  those  in  which  we  are  Interested. 

In  view  of  the  enormouH  Inrrease 
of  Japanese  pwpulatlen  in  Continen- 
ts WmH^  Statea  steee  19m,  «m4 
tfeaterly     ntaee     tkm  mmmiiHwmm^ 


Asreemenf*  was  ueyotiated.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  make  m.  clatst  mm  to  departures 
exceedtas  axvivala  ta  the  ascrcsi^ 

Mr.  Raker — Mr.  McClatchy.  can  you 
segregate  these  arrivals  as  to  oc- 
cupation? 

Mr.  McClatchy — ^You  will  find  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  for  each  year  a  segre- 
gation by  occupation  of  all  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese,  and  perhaps  other 
races  which  have  entered.  May  1 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  fact  that,  in  every  one  of  those 
enumerations,  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  classed  as 
laborers.  Each  year  since  1908,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  reports,  you 
will  find  from  one  to  three  thousand 
Japanese  laborers  have  been  admitted, 
which  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  unless  those 
laborers  were  previous  residents  of 
the  United  States — and  all  of  them 
could  not  have  been. 

Startliav  lacrcase  of  Japaacse  BlrOs. 

In  the  report  of  tke  Board  of  Con- 
trol at  page  34  yoa  wUI  find  a  very 
atslkiagr  dfaammuaatic  illaatmtloa» 
Chart  4.  That  chart,  interpreted, 
shows  the  high  nomber  of  Japanese 
birtlis  per  hnadred  registered  births 
in  ei^liteen  of  the  rich  agricaltaval 
coonUes  of  the  State  for  the  years 
front  1910  to  1919,  that  number  being 
nowhere  below  tea,  and  being  la  eer- 
taln  years  above  fifteen  in  eleven  of 
the  counties,  above  twenty  in  seven, 
above  tweaty-flve  In  twe^  aad  above 
thirty  in  one.  That  la  to  say,  of  the 
en  t  ire  num  ber  of  births  In  those 
eoaatles.  In  some  eonatlest  <a  some 
years,  the  Japanese  furnished  nearly 
a  thMU  and  nowhere  less  than  a 
teath,  and  front  a  tenth  It  vaa  up 
to  a  third.  And  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  disparity  in  population 
betweea  whites  mmd  Japaaese, 

In  these  eighteen  counties  the  av- 
erage births  of  Japanese  have  risen 
from  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  births 
in  1910,  to  12.3  per  cent  in  1919;  that 
is  to  say,  their  average  proportion  of 
the  total  has  quadrupled  in  the  past 
nine  years. 

In  1910,  the  Japanese  births  repre- 
oentad  one  out  of  every  forty«^four 


children  born  in  the  State.  In  1919, 
nine  years  later,  the  Japanese  had 

one  out  of  every  thirteen  born  In 

the  State.  In  the  eighteen  agricul- 
tural counties  used  by  the  Board  of 
Control  in  its  chart,  which  has  Just 
been  considered,  the  Japanese  had 
one  out  of  every  eight  children  in 
1919.  In  Sacramento  County,  outside 
of  Sacramento  City,  the  Japanese 
births  in  1919  were  49.7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  births — ^more,  therefore, 
than  the  whites,  Since  there  were 
Chinese,  Indians,  and  neffroes  includ* 
ed  in  the  total. 

According  to  the  California  school 

census,  the  number  of  Japanese  min- 
ors in  the  State  in  1919  was  21,611,  an 
increase  in  the  past  years  of  252 
per  cent.  The  Chinese  minors  num- 
bered 4,805,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  same  period  of  17.6  per  cent.  The 
white  minors  in  that  same  period  in- 
creased 18.5  per  cent;  so  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  among  the 
Japanese  minors  in  California  during 
the  past  nine  years,  is  fourteen  times 
as  great  as  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease among  the  whites. 

Permit  me  to    commend    to  your 

careful  consideration  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Tunisia,  in  North  Africa. 
Tunisia  Is  a  French  protectorate. 
France,  many,  many  years  ago,  tried 
to  make  it  a  French  colony,  and 
ihrou^^h  force  of  special  inducements 
to  French  emigrants,  in  time  was 
gratified  to  find  that  the  French  in 
the  colony  exceeded  all  other  Euro- 
peans in  number.  Then,  the  French 
Oovernment  rested,  thinking  that  its 
work  was  well  done.  It  committed, 
however,  a  grave  blunder.  It  ad- 
mitted a  number  of  Italian  immi- 
grants. The  number,  was  small,  and 
cut  no  figure  as  compared  with  the 
resident  French  population.  Possibly 
the  Italians  were  admitted  to  do 
some  of  the  labor  which  the  French 
preferred  not  to  do.  The  stork  la- 
bored for  the  Italians,  and  did  not 
labor  for  the  French,  with  the  result 
that  the  Italians  very  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased  in  number,  while 
the  French  slowly  decreased.  To- 
day, Tunisia,  though  atiU  a  French 
protectorate,  to  an  ItaUiu&  colony,  is 
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Which  the  French  population  cuts 
very  little  figure.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  in  applying  this  lesson  to 
our  own  case,  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  this  country,  because 
of  the  number  of  immigrants  ab- 


sorbed, and  because  of  their  superior 
birth  rate,  has-  become  a  Japanese 
colony,  it  is  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise a  protectorate  over  It. 


A  Gentlemen's  Agreement 

Japanese  Labor  Admitted  in  Quantity  and  Onr  Japanese  Popnla. 
tion  MultipUed  Notwithstanding  the  Announced  Intent  of  the 
j^greement— Japan  Decides  What  Immigrants  Shall  Be  Ad- 
mitted  by  Us-Bvasions:  Laborers,  Picture  Brides,  ''Yoshi, 
Burreptitioiis  Bntriea-Japaa'g  Knowledge  of  Acts  for  Which 
She  Disclaims  Eesponsibility. 


Tlie  Gentlemen'B  Agreemrat  !■  «♦ 
the  bottoM  of  an  tfce  prmmmmt  trouble. 
Mr.  nulick  and  flic  Japanese  Insist 
that  It  In  a  very  excellent  arrange- 
ment, and  that  It.  term*  fcave  l»een 
faithfally  k«M»t-  The  facts,  on  the 
contrary,  demonstrate  that,  so  tar  as 
oonc«riui  the  liitereata  of  thia  Na- 
ttOB  Bud  the  declared  intent  of  th« 
Agreement,  it  is  an  Iniquitous  wr- 
rangenient,  and  Ita  term*  hare  mmmm 
oonatantly  vlalated.  in  letter  nnd  in 
spirit,  by  Japan,  and  not  properly  en- 
fori-ed  by  this  country. 

The  Agreementwaa  madeat  Japan  A 
request,  rather  than  have  the  Exdu- 
Bion  Act  made  to  include  the  Japa- 
nese.   It  was  supposed  to  secure,  so 
far  as  roncerns   Japanese  immigra- 
tion, and  through  the  acts  of  Japan 
herself,  results  *«!inilar  to  those  which 
were  secured  by  the  Exclusion  Act 
against  the  Chinese.    Its  terms  pro- 
^ded  that  Japan  was  to  prev-^rr.  the 
importation   into   continental  X^aited 
States  of  Japane.se  labor.  skilleJ  and 
iinsklllsd,  and  she  afterwards  volun- 
turUy  agreed  to  maintain  the  same 
policy  as  to  immigration  into  Hawa^"; 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  admit  into 
continental  United  States   even  from 
Hawaii,  no  Japanese  who  did  not  toear 
Japan's  passport,  her  ^^  ^j^^as  a  gen- 
tleman, certifying  in  effect  that  his 
entrance  did  not  mean  the  entrance 
of  Si  laborer. 

Gulick  says  at  page  four  of  his 
pamphlet,  "The  New  Japanese  Agita- 


tion—1920":  "Californians  were  de- 
manding that  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws  be  applied  to  Japanese.  Japan 
wished  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of 
such  an  action,  and  accordingly  made 
a  n  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  to  stop  all  new  labor  immigra- 
tion. This  is  known  as  tlie  Gentie- 
mpr.'s  Agreement.  Her  faithful  ob- 
servance of  that  atrreement  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  writer  in 
another  paper" 

Surrendering  Omr  Powem  to  Jnpnmene. 

The  baHlo  differeiu-e  between  the 
policies  of  the  rnited  State*  as  to 
Clilnej»e  ««d  Japanese  iMtlRmtloa. 
respectively.  i«  that.  In  the  one  caHe, 
we  retained  absolutely  the  right  to 
decide  Ihe  admlsalbnity  of  <he  Wll- 
cant;  in  the  other  ea«e,  we  Kurren- 
dered  that  ligrht  entirely  to  the  other 
Nation,  a  binder  en  the  part  mtm 
first-class  Power  for  whlA  iMem 
can  he  no  possible  excuse* 

The  following  language  is  from  th« 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Control: 
"The  nentlemen's  Agreement,  intend-, 
ed  to  stop  the  indirect  route  of  immi-  | 
grant    labor    to    continental  T^nited 
States  through  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  , 
Philippines,    Mexico.    Canada,    etc..  i 
however,    the    direct  route 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  by 
giving  Japan  exclusive  power  to  de- 
termine who  is  eligible  for  a  pass- 
port.   A  Japanese  bearing  a  passport 
1  as  a  farmer  probably  cultivates  In  his 
I  own  country  an  area  not  exceedins 


the  size  of  a  city  lot  in  America. 
When  he  comes  bero  bo  at  once  eomm 
to  labor  on  a  farm." 

rOxclaslom  and  Agreement  Compared. 

The  result    of  the     two  methods 
adopted  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  respectively,  is  shown  by 
the  following  facta:    According  to 
the  Board  of  Control  report  during 
a    period    of    a    little     less  than 
ten     years,    that    is    from  April 
13      1 910,     to     eDcem  ber     31.  1919, 
the     number     of     Chinese  immi- 
grants admitted  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia nnder  the  Exclusion  Act.  was 
11^14   nnd  the  number  Of  emigrants 
departed  was  11.125,  a  net  increase  in 
Chinese  inunigration  of  7S'j  in  those 
nine  vears.    During  the  same  period, 
under   the   "Gentlemen's  Agreement, 
Japanese  immigrants  admitted  to  the 
State  were  32.196.  and  the  departures 
7  HO  a  net  increase  In  Japanese  im-^ 
migration  of  25.osr..    That  is  to  «ay, 
fur  overy  Chinaman  admitted  under 
the  Llxelusion  Act  there  vere  tfclrty- 
two     Jwpaneae     admltlt^d     under  the 
MGentlemen'a   Agreement,"   which.  U 
was  undemtood.  wovM  aceempltafc  fa 
the  matter  "f  .laiianese  Immigration 
the  »ame  result  as  the  Exclusion  Act 
does  for  the  Chlaeae. 

Under  the  Kxclusion  Act,  the  CM* 
nese  population  of  continental  United 
1  States  decreased  50  per  cent  in  the 
twenty  years  between  ls:to  ^^"^^1910; 
■  that  is  to  say.  from  72,422  to  36,248. 
1  Since  1910  it  is  estimated  there  haa 
been  a  further  decrease  of  lo  in-r  cent. 
'  Tiie  Japanese,    in  the  same  territory, 
have  multiplied  six-fold  in  the  twenty 
years  from  1900  to  date:  thai  is.  from 
24,326  to  lr,0.000,  which  is  the  present 
estimated  population. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gulick  says,  that 
all  of  this  increase  has  not  been  un- 
der operation  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Agrreement,  but  that  which  is  not 
properly  charjsreable  to  the  Gentle- 
men's Agreement  was  induced  by  the 
threatened  closing  of  the  sates 
against  Japanese  Immigration  on  the 
demand  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
The  Agreement  was  adopted  in  1907, 
and.  as  will  be  later  shown,  Is  prop- 
erly chargeable  with  the  immigration 
during  1907  and  1908,  though  Japan 
did  not  put  It  Into  operation  unUl 


July  1.  190S.  The  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  continental   United  States  in 

1900  was  24.320.  ;uul  in  1910  was  72.- 
157.  a  g-ain  of  47,831.  In  California, 
the  Japanese  population  in  1900  was 
10451,  and  in  1910  was  41.356. 
(luadnirlo.  an  increase  of  31^205.  The 
total  Japanese  immigrant  admissions 
to  the  United  States,  inolutlin^c 
Hawaii,  for  the  ten  years,  1901  to 
1910,  Inclusive,  were,  in  round  fig- 
ures, 129,000.  while  the  admissions 
for  the  years  1901  to  1906,  inclusive, 
were  77,937.  In  the  absence  of  exact 
data  on  the  Japanese  population  in 
1906.  I  have  estimated  that  if  129,000, 
total  atlnussions  in  the  ten  years,  gave 
an  added  population  in  continental 
United  States  of  48,000  in  round 
numbers,  of  which  a  little  over  five- 
eighths  came  to  California,  then  the 
total   admissions  of  77,937  between 

1901  and  1906  would  have  given  an 
added  poiiul;iii«)n  in  continental 
United  States,  in  round  numbers,  of 
29.000.  of  which  California  would  have 
received  is. unit;  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Japanese  population 
of  California  in  1906  was  approxi- 
mately 28,000,  and  of  Continental 
United  States  was,  say  03,000. 

THi!:  AUREBME^'T  HAS  FAlI<Gn. 
Glearly  tben*  the  Gentlenieii'si 
An— eient,  ^vlilch  wiis  Intended  to 
prevent  iuriMter  increawe  of  Japanese 
labor  tn  tbfs  eonntrT*  baa  reallr  P**- 
inMtPd  the  inrr«'a«e  of  our  Japanese 
population  three-fold  in  continental 
Unfted  Statea*  and  fo«r  fold  In  the 
9t»tv  of  Ciilifomia — this  on  the  nn- 
anmption  that  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  California  la  over  IINMNMI*  as 
I  have  already  e.stalill«hed.  And  most 
of  the  Increaite  is  in  the  ranks  of 
labor. 

So  then,  «be  Asveement,  whether 
Ita  termH  bWa  been  enrried  out  In 
SOOd  fattb  or  not,  ban  failed  to  serve 
Ita  clearly  defined  pwrpoae*  and,  on 

the  eon'frnry,  hnn  done,  or  permitted, 
the  very  thins  which  It  was  intended 
to  prevent.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
nbro|?ated  at  once,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  Mhould  be  put  into  force 
n  plan  wbleb  wm  aeeainpUab  ittie  par- 
pone  defilred. 

V10[>ATiONS  OF  the:  AGREEBfBNT 

The  Agreement,  however,  has  been 
constantly  and  wilfully  violated  and 


evaded,  sometimes  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Agreement  was  framed  In  1907, 
following  lengthy  negotiations,  and 
these  were  induced  on  Japan's  part 
by  an  agitation  In  this  country*  for 
some  time  previous,  for  exclusion  Of 
Japanese,  as  well  as  Cbixiese»  While 
the  Agreement  was  made  in  1907* 
.Taiian  postponed  putting  It  into  effect 
for  a  year,  until  July,  1908.  In  the 
two  fiscal  years.  1907  and  1908.  while 
Japan  was  negotiating  the  Agree- 
ment, and  after  it  had  been  made,  but 
while  she  deferred  putting  It  into 
effect. .  she  rushed  over  46.029  Jap- 
anese immigrants,  nearly  all  laborers, 
of  which  number  19,774  entered  con- 
tinental United  States. 

In  other  wordst  Japan  aslced  that 
our  eates  be  met  fforetbly  closed 
aga  i  nH  t  her  people*  prom  U  In 1 1k  at 
she  would  beraelf  keep  them  closed* 
But  after  abe'  bad  obtained  the  ooa* 
oession  aslced  for,  she  held  the  gates 
open  for  another  year;  and  whUe«  un- 
der her  plea  dnrlnir  negotiations,  we 
had  failed  to  close  the  gate»,  and 
while  she  herself  held  them  open  for 
a  year  after  negoftlatlona  bad  been 
eloMed,  Nhe  rushed  through  those 
gates  over  46)000  of  her  people,  the 
greater  portion  of  wbon  were  of  that 
claMs  M'hioh  slie  had  told  us  would 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
gartes;  and  nearly  20,000  of  tMvm  eame 
into  continental  United  States,  for 
whose  particular  protection  the 
Agreement  waa  framed* 

Politeness  might  term  that  act  on 
the  part  of  Japan  an  evasion,  and  not 
a  violation  of  a  gentleman's  word. 
Mr.  Guliek  claims  it  was  a  legitimate 
procedure  under  the  terms  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Agrreement.  and  that 
these  46,000  coming  in  in  1907  and 
1908.  or  the  net  increase  which  they 
added  to  the  population,  should  not 
be  charged  against  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement.  On  the  contrary,  I  can- 
not see  in  this  action  of  Japan  any- 
thing but  a  piece  of  sharp  practice, 
and  Insist  that  the  46,000  are  proper- 
ly chargeable  against  the  agreement. 
This  is  a  question  of  international 
ethics,  which  may  well  be  left  for  de- 
cision to  any  fair-minded  individual. 

In  1909  and  1910,  immediately  aft- 
er Japan  put  the  Agreement  into  op- 
eration, the  total  immigrants  ad- 
mitted, included  Hawaii,  were  3,100 


and  2,730,  respectively.  Since  then, 
the  numbers  have  steadily  increased. 

until  the  admissions  for  continental 
United  States  alone  exceed  10.000  an- 
nually. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 

1920.  I  have  figures  from  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration  at  San  Fran- 
cisco UP  to  June  12,  1920,  and  at  Se- 
attle up  to  May  31st,  each  for  less 
than  the  year,  showing  a  total  Japa- 
nese immigration  Into  continental 
United  States  of  10,823.  (See  Exhibit 
B.)  I  have  here,  in  the  shape  of  an 
exhibit,  the  distribution  of  these: 
Received  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Angel  Island,  that  is,  from  July 
1,  1919,  to  June  12,  1920:  From  Japan, 
males  2.044.  females  2.541;  from  Ha- 
waii, males  89,  females  87.  At  Se- 
attle: Arrivals  of  the  Japanese  from 
July  1,  1919,  to  May  31,  1920,  say 
eleven  months,  from  Japan,  males 
3.176,  females  1,988;  from  Canada, 
males  25,  females  14;  from  Hawaii,  no 
record,  insignificant  number.  These 
figures,  I  understand,  do  not  include 
tourists,  students,  merchants,  etc. 

Admission  of  Laborers. 

The  Agreement  was  violated  next 
by  Japan  sending  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  laborers,  and  numbers  of  oth- 
ers not  classed  as  laborers,  but  who 
came  to  labor,  and  who  were  not  prior 
residents  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
years  1918  and  1919.  the  official  re- 
ports, segregated  by  occupations, 
show  each  year  as  hiarh  as  3,000  la.- 
borers  admitted,  all  of  whom  certain- 
ly were  not  prior  residents. 

The  Board  of  Control,  in  its  report, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  years  1910  to  1919,  there  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  this  country 
610  Japanese  laborers  not  entitled  to 
passports,  and  of  these  all  but  twen- 
ty-five were  admitted.  There  were 
also  825  admitted  who  were  without 
proper  passports.  The  board  asks, 
"Why  the  admission  of  those  not  en- 
titled to  passports,  and  those  without 
proper  passports?"  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  suggestion  which  I  have 
made  earlier,  that  even  within  the 
very  limited  area  in  which  we  could 
restrict  immigration,  apparently,  our 
Government  has  been  derelict. 

As  baa  been  sbown  already,  the 
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Japanese  population  of  continental 
United  States  has  increased  96,000 
since  1906,  and  that  of  California 
72.000.  Of  this  increase,  a  certain 
portion  is  due  to  births  less  deaths, 
while  the  balance  is  due  to  those 
who  have  entered  the  country  from 
Japan  or  Hawaii,  legitimately  or  sur- 
reptitiously. The  great  majority  of 
this  increase,  who  have  thus  entered 
in  the  period  named  are  laborers,  as 
any  one  knows  who  is  familiar  with 
the  occupations  of  the  Japanese  now 
in  this  country;  and  every  Japanese 
laborer  within  this  category  marks  a 
violation  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment. In  California  alone  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  has  been  increased 
within  the  period  named  by  admis- 
sions, about  50.000.  and  moSt  of  these 
were,  or  are,  laborers. 

Ichihashi,  a  Japanese  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Stanford  University, 
published  in  1915  a  book  on  immigra- 
tion, in  which  he  claimed  that  the 
totai  Japanese  population  of  Califor- 
nia, including  women  and  children, 
was  then  55,000;  and  that  of  this  num- 
ber 25,000  were  farm  hands.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  25,000  must 
have  come  in  from  Japan  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  CJentlemen's 
Agreement,  since  the  total  Japanese 
population  in  California  in  1906  was 
only  28,000. 

Mr.  Siegel — understand  that  a 
great  many  aliens  enter  illegally  as 
sailors,  whether  from  Japan  or  other- 
wise, and  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  getting  any  of  these  people 
back,  or  shipping  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  McClatchy — ^Let  me  offer  Oils 

suggestion:  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  apprehend  the  Japanese,  while  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  apprehend  the 
Chinese.  A  Chinese  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  is  entitled 
to  be  here;  the  Japanese  need  not; 
and,  after  three  and  five  years,  the 
Japanese  are  permitted  to  remain 
here,  even  though  not  legally  admit- 
ted. So  there  ovight  to  be  a  system 
of  registration  for  Japanese;  and  any 
Japanese  who  cannot  show  a  certifi- 
cate entitling  him  to  residence  here, 
should  be  at  once  deported.  At  pres- 
ent,   the    Japanese    may  exchange 


papers,  or  they  may  claim  three  or 
five  years'  residence. 

Mpfctare  BtfMea." 

The  orlKinal  Japanese  immigrants 
as  a  rule,  did  not  bring  wives  with 
them.    Very  few  of  them  had  wives. 
In  1900,  according  to  the  United  States  | 
census  the  proportion  of  Japanese  fe- 
males 'to  males  in  this  country  was 
one     to     twenty-five.     Wives  ^ere 
needed  in  order  that  Japanese  colonies 
In    this   country   might    rapidly  in- 
crease, so  Japan  utilized  the  plan  of 
the  Picture  Marriage,  and  recognized 
it  officially  in  order  that  each  Jap- 
anese in  America  who  had  no  wife 
could  actiuire  one  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  sending  his  photograph  over 
to  Japan  and  haVlng  a  camplaisant 
maiden   found  who  would   wed  him. 
The  Gentlemen's    Agreement    recog- ; 
nlsed  the  right  of  each  Japanese  in  | 
this  country  to  brin^r  his  wife  over 
from  Japan,  and  his  picture  bride  was 
given  a  passport  identifying  her  as 
I  his  wife,  armed  with  which  she  eu- 
I  lered  this  country. 

In  1910,  the  proportion  of  adult  fe- 
males to  males  in  this  country  among 
the  Japanese  had  increased  to  one 
to  seven  and  thereafter  nearly  every 
year  the  number  of  females  shipped 
over  was  in  excess  of  the  males,  some- 
times two  to  one.  They  were  more 
necessary  at  that  time,  and  are  now, 
than  males  in  the  carrying  out  of 
Japan's  plan  of  peaceful  penetration. 
The  present  proportion  of  females  to 
males  in  California  Is  estimated  at 
one  to  four.  The  Japanese  census 
figures  show  about  one  to  three  and 
one-half. 

That  the  practice  of  shipping  pic- 
ture brides  was  encouraged  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  Japan's  plan 
of  "peaceful  penetration"  of  this  coun- 
try, by  increasing  the  number  of  resi- 
dent Japanese  and  assisting  thereby 
in  securing  gradual  control  of  certain 
sections,  is  apparently  verified  by  the 
following  extract  from  an  editorial 
published  in  the  "Asahi  Shimbun,"  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Tokyo, 
in  commenUng  on  thd  order  ahollah- 
\ng  picture  marriage: 

«As  a  resMlt  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  of  1907,  by  which  our  Gov- 
ermeBt    leatHete^  eatifcnOM 


America,  Japanese  in  America  lost  the 
meaM  of  fnercaetes  ttdr  nnmhers  by 

Immigralloii.  But  afteriTnrds  rcUef 
from  their  difficult  position  >vaN  pro- 
vided in  the  peMrfwrtim  *•  send  for 

women  at*  photograph  brldcR.  By  this 
it  was  possible  for  our  unmarried 
compatriots  in  America  to  estabUah 
families  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  go  home  to  get  wives.  This  had 
the  double  advantage  that  while  on 
one  hand  it  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  family  life,  on  the  other 
hand  it  enabled  them  to  escape  the 
cruel  persecution  of  all  sorts  of  anti- 
Japanese  laws  by  the  power  of  their 
children  who  are  born  with  the  rigrhts 
of  cltiaens." 

^Edncattnff  Girls  For  Fletnre  Brides,** 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  Intent 
which  lies  behind  the  importations 
of  "picture  brides*'  into  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  the  article 
published  in  the  "Northman,"  a  Swed- 
ish publication  published  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  its  issue  of  Jvine  10th,  1920: 
the  article  being  composed  of  extracts 
from  ai' letter  written  by  Miss  Praneea 
Hewitt,  who  spent  six  years  in  Japan 
teaching  £nglish  to  Japanese  school 
children,  and  whose  long  and  intimate 
ac(]uaintance  with  the  Japanese  in 
that  relation  gave  her  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  denied  to  or* 
dlnary  tourlste,  or  even  resldeata.  ia 
Japan. 

•«ToariHts  do  not  learn  that  every 
girl  (school  girl)  Is  thoroughly  drilled 
In  the  doctrine  that,  should  she  be- 
come a  'picture  bride*  In  America,  or 
an  launlsrant  to  other  lands,  her 
loyal  duty  to  her  Emperor  Is  to  have 
as  many  children  am  possible,  so  that 
the  tereiffnera'  land  may  become  In 
time  a  possenslon  of  Japan,  throosh 
the  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of 
Ae  peeple.^  <See  BAMt  «AJh.«> 
BMD  OF  PICTURE  BRIDB8, 

During  the  year  1919,  following  the 
publication  of  my  first  articles  on  the 
subject,  public  sentiment  In  this  coun- 
try became  so  strong  against  this 
picture  bride  feature  that  Japan,  in 
December,  1919,  announced  that,  after 
February  25,  1920,  she  would  cease  to 
issue  passports  to  picture  brides. 
Note,  however,  ev^thlnff  was 

done    to    isflue    as    iaaAy  pua^ 
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ports  as  possible  during:  tho 
three  months  precedinir  Febru- 
ary SSth.  The  Japanese  Con- 
STilates  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
cabled  the  necessary  certificates  for 
picture  brides  at  a  probable  cost  of 
f25  each,  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  would  per- 
mit brides  secnrlnsr  passports  prior  to 
February  25th  to  have  until  August 
2  6th  to  em  bark  for  Am  e  r  ica.  In 
consequence,  they  have  been  coming 
over  steadily,  from  60  to  130  in  a 
single  ship,  while  other  travelers  have 
been  forced  to  postpone  their  Journeys 
if  accommodations  on  any  ship  were 
insufficient  after  the  picture  brides 
bad  been  taken  care  of. 

Following:  is  a  translation  from  the 

"Great  Northern  Daily  News,"  a  Jap- 
anese newspaper  published  in  Seattle. 
The  article  (embodylner  information 
from  Tokyo)  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  June  2nd,  1920:  "Photograph 
brides  must  go  to  America  by  the 
end  of  Augrust.  The  foreign  office 
has  sent  private  (secret)  instructions 
to  the  responsible  authorities  at  the 
ports  of  sail  in;?  that  this  class  of 
brides  must  be  shipped  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Consequently,  the  ho- 
tels at  Na??-asaki,  Kobe  and  especially 
Yokohama,  present  remarkable  specta- 
cles like  human  whirlpools  on  ac- 
count of  these  brides.  The  ordinary 
passengers  for  America,  have  to  post- 
pone their  sailings.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  passen;?ers  on  every  ves- 
sel are  women,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  recent  arrival  from  Japan." 

8«b4rtitate»  For  «ke  Bride  Plan, 

The  action  of  the  Japanese  Gk>y- 
ernment  in  refusing-  further  pass- 
ports to  picture  brides  was  taken  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  directors 
of  the  Japanese  Association  of 
America.  This  action  was  repudiated 
by  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  local  Japanese  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  Coast,  and 
resulted  in  «i  figrht  to  turn  out  the 
old  directorate,  and  a  most  vicious 
attack  on  Consul  General  Ohta,  at 
San  Francisco,  who  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  directors*  action*  Gen- 
eral demand  was  made  upon  Japan 
f»r  withdrawal  of  the  order  as  i 
t«   picture   brides,   and   failing  to| 


secure  such  withdrawal  a  commis- 
sion was  sent  over,  and  is  now  in 
Japan,  to  induce  the  Japanese  War 
Department  to  lengthen  the  term  of 
visit  permitted  to  Japanese  in  their 
native  land  without  bein^  subject  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  conscription 
law.  from  one  month,  the  present 
regulation,  to  six  months,  so  that 
they  mlsht  have  time  to  ««enre 
wives. 

In  the  Japanese  newspaper,  '*Shin 
Sekai"  of  San  Francisco,  "The  New 
World,"  of  June  9th,  Noriyuki  Toy- 
ama,  a  delegate  to  the  commission 
from  the  Central  Japanese  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows: 

"The  inability  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  conscription  has  been  post- 
poned to  stay  more  than  thirty  days 
In  Jap'an  is  a  great  obstruction  to 
the  overseas  development  of  our 
people.'* 

•*The  Sacramento  Daily  News,"  a 
Japanese  daily  newspaper  in  Sacra- 
mento, in  its  issue  of  June  29th  of  this 
year,  declared  that  Consul  General 
Ohta,  when  complaint  was  made  to 
him  as  to  his  action  in  recommending, 
through  the  Japanese  Association  of 
America,  that  the  granting  of  pass- 
ports to  picture  brides  be  stopped, 
said:  "In  compensation  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  photograph  marriage, 
we  intend  to  take  steps  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  definite  number  of  worn-  - 
en  under  the  name  of  extending  the 
period  of  conscription.'*  The  paper 
insists  that  the  Consul  thereby  con- 
veyed the  intimation  that  before  en- 
forcement of  abrogation  of  picture 
bride  marriages  was  announced  he 
had  taken  the  necessary  steps  with 
the  authorities  of  the  War  Office  to 
insure  the  substitution  of  some  plan 
which  would  obtain  similar  results  . 
in  the  importation  of  brides.  Be- 
cause the  Japanese  War  Hepartment 
has  declined  to  reconsider  the  picture 
bride  order,  or,  up  to  this  time,  to 
provide  some  compensatory  arrange- 
ment, the  recall  of  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral has  been  demanded  by  a  number 
of  his  indignant  countrymen  In  Cali- 
fornia* 

Other  subterfus^es  have  been  re- 
sorted to  to  maintain  the  continuance 
of  the  supply  of  picture  brides.   One  | 


of  the  plans  was  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary number  of  women  from  Hawaii, 
and  a  re^lar  businesa  for  the  pur* 
pose  was  established  by  a  Japanese  in 
Stockton,  whose  naive  advertisement 
in  one  of  the  Japanese  newspapers 
of  San  Francisco,  the  "Shin  Sekai," 
("New  World")  June  9,  1920,  reads  as 
follows:  *'MARRIAOBS  MX!DIATBI>-* 
The  abrogation  of  photograph  brides 
is  positively  nothing  to  grieve  over. 
We  have  formed  a  connection  with 
reli^ible  parties  in  Hawaii,  and  will 
undertake  to  make  all  investigations 
of  character  and  other  particulars, 
and  mediate  marriaffe.  Applicants 
should  send  photofirraphs,  personal 
history,  and  consular  certificate  to 
the  undersigned,  Puruya,  124  S.  Cen* 
ter  Street,  Stockton,  California." 

"Yoshi — Adopted  Children." 

The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  pro- 
vided that  Japanese  already  entitled 
to  residence  in  this  country  had  the 
ri  t  to  send  back  for  their  wives 
and  children.  The  Japanese,  as  a 
rule,  had  no  wives,  so  wives  were 
made  for  them  in  Japan  by  the  pic- 
ture bride  method.  They  bad  no 
children,  so  children  were  provided 
for  them  by  the  "yoshi"  plan  of  adop- 
tion. Any  Japanese  in  this  country 
may  formally  adopt  a  number  of 
children,  men  or  women,  in  Japan, 
younger  than  himself,  and  these 
"yoshi"  children  after  a  certain  per- 
iod have  the  right  of  entry  into  this 
eountry.  The  "yoshi"  after  they  ar- 
rive here,  may,  if  they  desire,  di- 
vorce themselves  from  their  adopted 
parents,  and  then  bring  over  their 
own  blood  relatives;  and  so  the  flow 
of  Japanese  is  maintained,  notwith- 
standing our  understaadins  of  the 

ag:reement. 

The  "Shin  Sekai"  in  its  issue  of 
May  25,  1920,  Quotes  Vice  Consul 
Tanaka,  at  San  Francisco,  as  say- 
ing that  between  April  1st  and  May 
2  4th  of  this  year,  he  had  issued 
eighty  certificates  for  "yoshi."  In 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Consul  at  Los  Angeles  re- 
ported that  out  of  176  declarations 
by  Japanese  on  behalf  of  relatives 
coming  from  Japan^  he  filed  in  the 
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two  years  preceding,  approximately 
twenty-three  were  filed  in  behalf  of 
••yoshi." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
"yoshi"  plan  Is  being  used,  as  it  can 
be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
over  more  brides,  since  the  picture 
bride  plan  is  about  to  be  abandoned, 
because  the  plan  of  adoption  is  used 
for  females  as  well  as  for  males.  Fe- 
male adopted  children  are  called 
"yoji«"  There  is  nothing  at  all  to 
prevent  a  "yojl,"  on  entrance  into 
California,  divorcing  her  adopted 
parent  and  becoming  his  bride. 

Coming  in  Over  the  Border. 

It  is  not  thinkable  that  Japan, 
through  her  Consular  system  and 
agents,  is  not  fully  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  intent  and  letter 
of  the  Gentlemen^s  Agreement  is  being 
violated  by  surreptitious  entries  over 
the  border.  Through  the  various 
local  and  district  organizations,  under 
control  of  the  Japanese  Association 
of  America,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  which  in  its  turn  is 
entirely  directed  by  the  Japanc?^e 
Consul  General  at  San  Francisco,  as 
openly  declared  by  the  leading  Jap- 
anese newspaper  of  San  Francisco, 
"Nichi  Bei/'  she  keeps  careful  tab 
upon  the  Japanese  in  California,  all 
of  whom  she  claiins  as  her  citizens, 
and  exacts  from  them  duties  and  ob- 
ligation as  such. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  her  complicity 
in  the  matter  is  found  in  the  recent 
secret  order  for  a  Japanese  census 
in  California.  «as  directed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  order 
of  Premier  Hara.  (See  Exhibit  "A^"). 
A  correspondent  in  Los  Angeles,  writ- 
ing in  the  '^hln  Sekai,"  the  '-New 
World"  of  San  Francisco.  May  19th, 
says  that  secret  instructions  to  the 
Japanese  Consul  at  Los  Angeles  are 
to  the  effect  that  this  registration 
must  be  completed  by  August  31, 
1920«  The  order  calls  for  the  most 
minute  details  as  to  the  occupation 
and  income  of  each  repristrant.  but 
allows  the  most  astonishing  latitude 
as  to  inaccuracy  In  the  names.  This 
is  opposed  to  all  methods  and  reg-u- 
latlons  ordinarily  exercised  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  such  mat- 


ters. The  order  provides  that  the 
name  by  which  any  registrant  is 
known  here,  or  even  his  Initials,  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
census.  The  reason  is  that  a  large 
number  of  Japanese  here  are  with- 
out passports,  or  only  with  borrowed 
passports,  and  under  false  names; 
and  there  are  in  addition  hundreds 
of  "yoshi"  whose  family  connections 
have  become  complicated  with  that 
of  the  adopted  parents. 

CoKSUlar  Knowledee  of  the  Sltnatloa. 

Another  proof  of  Japan's  knowledge 

of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Jap- 
anese population  of  California  is  here 
illegally,  is  found  in  the  procedure 
under  which  the  Japanese  Cons-ulate 
issues  certificates  to  Japanese  resid- 
ing here  who  go  back  to  Japan  for  a 
visit,  intending  to  return.  They  have 
not  been  obliged  in  the  past  to  show 
to  the  Consulate  proof  that  they 
came  to  California  originally  legally, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  because  of  pub- 
lic criticism,  the  Consulate  has  grlven 
notice  that  it  would  require  such 
evidence  in  the  future. 

Still  another  proof  of  surrepUtious 
entry  across  the  border  and  of  know- 
ledge thereof  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese Consulate  will  be  found  in 
certain  Court  proceedings  in  San 
Francisco,  in  February,  1920  (See  ex- 
hibit "B").  Seventeen  '•picture 
brides"  were  detained  at  Angel  Is- 
land by  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner on  the  charge  that  the  brlde- 
g:rooms  to  whom  they  had  been  con- 
signed had  no  right  to  be  in  the 
country,  having  entered  surrepti- 
tiously, and  without  passports  from 
Japan. 

If  that  were  true  the  Consulate 
would  be  properly  chargeable  with 

knowledge  of  the  fact,  since  each 
prospec  ti ve  bridegroom  in  sendlz^ 
back  his  photograph  for  acceptance 
by  some  Japanese  woman,  to  be  se- 
lected for  him,  must  accompany  it  by 
a  certificate  from  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul at  San  Francisco,  indicating  his 
business,  standing",  etc.  The  consu- 
late would  therefore  know,  unless  it 
deliberately  failed  to  inquire,  wheth- 


er the  prospective  brideg^room  had  a 
right,  under  the  agreement  with 
Japan,  to  be  in  this  country. 

Writ  of  habeas  cirpus  was  sued 
for  on  behalf  of  these  picture  brides, 
and  they  were  finally  released  and 
turned  over  to  their  picture  bride- 
grooms when  it  was  shown  that  the 
latter,  though  they  had  entered  the 
State  surreptitiously,  without  pass- 
ports, had  been  here  five  years  and 
therefore  could  not  be  deported  un- 
der general  Immiffration  ragulattons. 

BvMmee  of  Illegal  SMry. 

Incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
surreptitious  entry  of  Japanese 
across  the  border  is  furnished  in  the 

present  estimated  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  100,000  or  more.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  Sidney  Gulick 
and  the  Japanese  have  claimed  that 
the  Japanese  population  of  Califor- 
nia was  from  69.000  to  73,000,  and 
have  offered  in  svibsiantiation  fig- 
ures based  on  the  United  States  1910 
census,  with  the  record  of  arrivals 
and  departures,  and  births  and 
deaths.  If  their  estimates  were  cor- 
rect, any  excess  population  in  the 
State  over  the  number  claimed  by 
them  must  have  been  added  by  sur- 
reptitious entry,  or  come  from  other 
States.  As  the  Japanese  population 
of  other  States  has  increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  conclusion  as  tO 
surreptitious  entry   is  inevitable. 

Again  the  Board  of  Control  esti- 
mates that,  assuming^  there  have 
been  no  surreptitious  entries,  the 
Japanese  population  of  States  out- 
side of  California  has  decreased  10,- 
000  since  1910.  as  indicated  by  of- 
ficial data.  Any  one  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Washington,  Oreg^on, 
and  other  States  which  have  been 
colonized  by  the  Japanese,  knowfl 
that  there  has  been  nowhere  a  de- 
crease, but  everywhere  a  marked  In- 
crease of  Japanese  population  in  the 
past  ten  years.  And  the  difference 
between  the  Board  of  Control  esti- 
mates (assuming  them  to  be  cor- 
rect) and  the  actual  population  in 
these  various  outside  States  will  in- 
dicate with  certainty  the  number  of 
Japanese  who  have  entered  surrep- 
titiously. 
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Still  further  evidence  is  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Immig:ration  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  in  which  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  180 
miles  of  California-Mexican  frontier 
to  eruard,  the  physical  character  of 
Which  makes  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent surreptitious  entry  even  with 
;i  large  force,  while  h\^;  Japanese 
lishing  fleets  ply  between  American 
and  Mexican  waters,  providing  con- 
venient means  of  unlawful  entry. 

Japanese  farm  laborers  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  are  i)ussin^  constantly  to  and 
fro  across  the  line.  The  report  says 
that  confidential  information  of  un- 
questionable ;  iKlu-nticity  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  smuggling  of  Jap- 
anese across  the  border  is  carried 
on  successfully,  and  doubtless  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

The  Commissioner's  report  also 
declares  that  because  of  reduction  of 
his  force  on  June  30.  1919,  there  will 
probably  be  an  enormous  falling  oft 
of  arrests  and  ''instead  of  appre- 
hending some  6.000  aliens  Of  all 
classes  and  degrees  of  undesirabiUty, 
following  surreptitious  entry,  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  many 
will  cross  the  frontier  during  the  en- 
suing year  with  absolute  impunity 
and  merge  their  identity.*'  The  re- 
port does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
the  6,000  come  across  our  180  miles 
of  State  border  or  across  the  entire 
Mexican  frontier;  nor  does  it  indi- 
cate what  proportion  may  be  Japan- 
ese. 

CraitBS  Tkwwm^  Hexieo. 

Mexico  is  at  this  time  the  most 
available  avenue  for  the  surreptitious 
entry  of  Japanese.  The  gentlemen's 
Agreement  Avas  entered  into  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  preventing  entry 
of  Japanese  labor  into  this  country 
throug-h  Hawaii,  Mexico.  Canada,  etc. 
Mr.  Gulick  said,  in  his  last  pamphlet, 
•'Japan  and  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment'*: "For  many  years  Japan  has 
been  voluntarily  restricting  immigra- 
tion to  Mexico,  applying  to  that  land, 
also  the  general  principles  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  That  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  but  as  a  matter 
9t  fgiet  Jaimn  iB  sending  a  erreat  num- 


ber over  every  month.  The  Fall 
Senate  Committee  of  Congress,  which 
has  been  investigating  Mexican  con- 
ditions, says  that  it  is  reliably  re- 
ported that  Japanese  liners  arrive  at 
the  port  of  Salina  Cruz  every  ten  days 
and  that  Japanese  are  enterin^r 
throuKh  that  port  in  increasing  num- 
bers, and  that  they  practically  control 
commerce  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tebuan* 
tepee. 

Tdhmantepec  is  a  far  cry  trwm  the 

American  border;  but  a  press  newn 
item  of  May  13»tli,  1020,  from  the  City 
of      Mexico,      publislicd  senevaHr 


hibit  called  attention  to  the  fact 

that  itke  newspapers  of  that  olty  are 
very  mmA  eoaccmcd  as  to  the  in- 
creased launisrration  of  Japanese  into 
Mexlcot  that  the  arrivals  dnrins  the 
mimth  of  Blareh  had  been  5,000,  and 
that  the  total  for  the  year  was  ex- 
pected to  be  lOO/MM);  and  that  most  of 
the  arrivals  were  going  to  the  agri- 
enltnral  districts  of  Sowm  and  gte- 
nloa. 

Sonora  is  on  the  American  border. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  Jap- 
anese etays  in  Mexico  when  he  can 
cross  Into  the  United  States* 


Control  of  the  Soil 


Alien  Control  of  Soil,  Products  and  Markets,  a  Menace  to  the 
Nation— A  Basic  Factor  of  Japanese  Peaceful  Penetration"— 
They  Already  Control  Most  of  the  Rich  Irrigated  Acreage  in 
Several  Large  Counties  cf  California— Organization  for  Conlxol 
of  Markets — Colonization  in  Other  States— Fisheries. 


As  a  result  of  the  advaataflECM  poa- 
scMed  hT  the  Japanese  In  economic 
pompetitlon,  ^they  are  ffradnally  se- 
earins  control  of  the  soil  in  the  rich- 
est airriettitnral  diatvicta  of  the  State, 
control  of  the  yvodneta  thaeafV  aad 
control  of  the  niwrketa.  If  a  nnified 
intcreat  Hke  tkm  Japanese  can  thaa 
obtain  control  of  the  moll  and  Its 
prodncts  in  thia  country,  CTca  while 
their  nnmhem  he  eontparatlvelT  few. 
they  ^rill  be  able  to  aecnre  in  time  a 
ifiranvle  hold  on  the  eeonomie  devel- 
^HPnent  of  tile  cowtry  Itself. 

What  they  already  have  accom- 
plished in  California  is  thus  briefl7 
indicated. 

Their  apologlste  insist  that  the 
Japanese  have  only  reclaimed  or  im- 
proved land  which  was  practically 
worthless  and  unoccupied.  That  is 
true  in  a  few  instances  only.  The 
Japanese  are  concentrating  their  ef- 
forts in  securing  control  of  the  rich- 
est lands  of  the  Slate,  following  al- 
ways their  clearly  defined  policy  of 
penetration  by  concentrating  effort  in 
localities  and  occupations  where  least 
efforts  will  product  greatest  results 
They  have  only  say  100,000  in  our 
total  State  papnlaUon  of  S,400,000,  but 


nearly  all  that  hundred  thousand  is 
found  in  29  rich  agricultural  counties 
out  of  the  State's  total  of  68.  Most  of 
it  is  found  in  18  of  those  counties,  and 
75  per  cent,  if  births  be  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  population,  is  settled  in  seven 
counties,  and  concentrated  in  the 
most  favored  portions  of  those  seven 
counties.  May  I  ask  this  committee 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
weak  solution  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  in  3.400,000  whites;  it  is  a 
concentrated  essence  placed  in  a  few 
special  spots,  and  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. 

Sidney  Gulick — and  reference  to  Sid- 
ney Gulick  applies  equally  to  the  pro- 
Japanese  in  general — ^belittles  the 
control  of  the  soil  by  the  Japanese, 
saying  that  they  own  a  comparatively 
small  acreage;  but  the  fact  Is  that 
the  Japanese  control  of  the  land  by 
lease  is  practically  as  bad  for  State 
interests  as  oontrol  by  ownership, 
since  the  lease  establishes  Japanese 
residence  and  control,  and  drives  off 
the  whites.  Short  term  lease  is  as 
bad  in  effect  as  long  term,  since  at 
the  end  of  the  short  lease  the  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  community,  and 
the  owner  rnuflt  either  renew  the  lease 
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to  Japanese  or  let  the  land  lie  unpro- 
dnctive. 

Placer  County  and  other  districts 
of  the  State,  which  the  Japanese 
claim  to  have  made,  were  highly  de- 
veloped before  the  first  Japanese 
came  into  these  districts. 

That  was  so  also  in  Florin.  In  my 
memory  before  the  Japanese  were 
seen  there.  Florin  strawberries  were 
shipped  in  carload  lots  as  far  £ast 
as  the  Missouri  River.  In  those  days 
"The  Pacrnmento  Bee"  had  a  little 
newspaper  route  there.  A  woman  in  a 
sulky  distributed  the  paper  to  about 
sixty  subscribers  through  the  straw- 
berry fields.  Bach  family  had  a  five 
or  ten  acre  piece,  not  more  than  that, 
and  that  route  meandered  through 
those  strawberry  fields.  The  Japan- 
ese came  In  time,  and  they  worked, 
and  then  they  leased  and  then  they 
bought,  and  the  whites  left,  and  in  a 
few  years  there  wasn't  a  single  sub- 
scriber for  that  route.  Tlie  whites 
had  melted  away  from  that  particular 
district 

Seewiny  the  Rteh  IMda* 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Japan- 
ese have  been  cultivatinjsr  the  lands 
Which  are  worthless.  Now,  the  rich 
lands  are  the  irrigated  lands.  The 
fact  that  they  are  irriirated  is  proof 
of  their  richness.  The  report  of  the 
Board  of  Control  showed  that  in  this 
State  there  are  3,839.500  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land.  On  December  31,  1919: 
Orientals  occupied  623,752  acres  of 
this  total,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
acres  by  Japanese,  one  by  Chinese, 
and  one  by  Hindus.  Of  the  total  acre- 
age, r>34,80S  acres  were  held  under ' 
lease  on  crop  contract,  and  88,944 
acres  owned  in  fee.  A  large  portion 
of  the  acreage  held  in  fee  has  been 
acquired  by  Japanese  since  1913, 
through  violation  or  evasion  of  the 
Alien  Land  Law.  The  Japanese  Agri- 
cultural Association  of  California 
states  that  the  acreage  occupied  by 
Japanese  in  1909  was  83.252.  and  In 
1919  the  Association  quotes  the  acre- 
age as  427.029.  an  increase  in  the  ten 
years  of  400  per  cent.  The  discrep- 
ancy as  to  acreage  occupied  in  1919 
between  these  figures  and  those  ot 
the  Board  of  Control  may  be  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  time  of  year  that 


their  respective  figures  were  gath- 
ered; or  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Control  fii^ures  include 
acreage  secretly  owned  by  Japanese 
through  white  agents.  The  same  Jap. 
anese  Association  indicates  the  valua- 
tion of  Japanese  crops  in  1909  as 
$6,235,866,  and  in  1919  as  $ff7.14S,730; 
the  1919  crop  being:  more  than  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  lyoy  crop. 

The  following  quotations  are  from 
the  Board  of  Control's  reports  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  In  some  of  the 
richest  counties  of  the  State,  Orientals 
ocenpy  a  total  acrensre  raaa^iflr  from 
50  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  of  the  total 
irrigated  area;  notably,  San  Joaquin 
County,  with  a  total  off  130,DM  Irri- 
gated nrres  with  Orientals  occupying 
95320  aeresi  Colnsa,  with  a  total  of 
70.000  acres,  with  Orientaln  oeen^ytas 
.*;1.105  acres;  Placer  County,  with  IB^ 
4K»0  total*  Orientals  occupying  Id^Sl 
aeresi  and  Sncnunento  Conntyp  OM>Ot 
Orientals  •eenpying  64,860." 

In  grenrrai  truck  farming,  small 
fruits  and  berries,  the  Japanese  have 
for  some  years  produced  most  of  the 
crop,  tho  proportion  in  many  prod- 
ucts running  up  to  as  high  as  85 
per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop.  Two  years  ago,  throug'h  con- 
trol of  the  strawberry  market,  the 
Japanese  were  enabled  to«  raise  the 
price  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  commission  dealers  united 
in  a  refusal  to  buy. 

OvKudstn^  Vmr  ^Bfanket  €mte^** 

The  Japanese  are  now  organizing 
throughout  the  State,  on  recommen- 
dation *of  the  Japanese  A^cultvral 
Society  of  Central  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  all  markets  in  i 
products  raised  by  them.    An  edi-  { 
torial  in  "Shin  Sekai,"  the  Japanese 
"New  World"  of  San  Francisco,  June  i 
2,  1920,  advises  its  readers  that  the  | 
fears  formerly  expressed  by  it  as  to 
an  organization  of  this  character  be-  i 
ing  opposed  to  the  Anti-Trust  Iiawj 
have  been  dissipated  by  the  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  excepting 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  from  the 
operation   of  such   a  law.  "Hence," 
says  the  editorial,  "farmers  can  now 
combine  to  control  the  marketing  of 
their  output.    We  rejoice  in  this  op- 
portunity on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 


farmers  for  whom  co-operation  is  so 
necessary.*' 

The  leaders  among  the  Japanese 

fully  recog-nize  the  importance  to 
them  of  possession  of  the  land  in  tiieir 
plan  for  peaceful  penetration  and  ul- 
timate control  in  tills  country.  An 
editorial  in  the  "Nichi  Bei"  o£  San 
Francisco.  June  5.  1920,  urges  the  Jap- 
anese to  coase  wasting  thoir  money 
in  gambling  houses  and  invest  it  in 
land.  It  tells  them  '^and  is  the  very 
life  of  the  Japanese  race  in  Califor- 
nia. L>and  is  the  foundation  of  our 
I  development." 

You  have  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Control  some  very  illuminating 
charts  showintj  the  manner  in  which 
the  Japanese  ownership  and  leases 
have  dotted  and  spotted  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  of  this  State,  and 
it  is  Important  to  know  that  the 
lands  which  are  {bus  spotted  are  the 
richest  lands  of  the  State. 

Various  articles  concerning  the 
work  of  Japanes<^  in  securinp:  control 
of  land  and  markets  in  California, 
are  in<auded  in  Bxhiblt  "D/* 

Japanese  Penetmtion  in  Otter  States. 

What  the  Japanese  are  fast  accom- 
plishing in  California  in  the  way  of 
peaceful  penetration  and  control  of 
land,  they  are  attempting  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  although  knowl- 
edge thereof  has  not  reached  the 
people  of  the  country  generally* 

In  Washington  and  in  Oregon,  the 

Committee's  investigations  will  se- 
cure knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this 
penetration.  Seattle  in  Washington, 
and  the  Hood  River  Apple  District  in 
Oregon,  are  notable  examples.  In 
other  States,  In  whieh  the  Committee 
will  perhaps  not  have  opportunity  to 
investigate  at  this  time,  there  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Ja panose  to  tr^t  a  foot- 
hold in  any  locality  where  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  and  environment 
will  make  their  plans  for  colonization 
and  penetration  easy  or  profitable. 

For  instance,  in  Colorado  they  have 
already  secured  control  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  Melon  District.  The  "Country 
Gentleman"  of  August  16,  1919,  gives 
full  account  of  how  that  was  accom- 
plished.   They  are  now  running  oyer 
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Into  the  adjoining  State  of  Nebraska 
and  according  to  Japanese  authorities 
have  already  in  those  two  States 
about  5.000  colonists,  who  farm  on  the 
average  eighty  acres  of  leased  land 
to  the  family.  The  Christian  churches 
bave  done  what  they  could  to  allay 
alarm  and  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  white  population  of  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  and  make  penetration  of 
the  Japanese  colonists  easier.  See  in 
this  connection  in  Exhibit '•X."  extract 
from  "Shin  Sekai'*  of  July  21,  1920. 

In  Florida,  according  to  item  pub- 
lished in  *Shin  Sekai"  of  July  20, 
1920,  (See  Exhibit  "X")  200  Japanese 
settlers  have  purchased  holdings 
averaging  150  acres  each,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
througji  publicity  are  encouraging 
more  of  their  countrymen  to  follow  | 
their  example. 

In  Texas,  as  indicated  by  a  news 
item  In  the  Sacramento  Bee,  repro- 
duced in  Exhibit  *'X."  the  Japanese 
have  purchased  1.000  acres  of  good 
irrigated  land  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley, near  El  Paso,  which  is  to  be 
planted  in  cotton.  This  adjoins  the 
district  in  New  Mexico,  in  Dona  Ana 
County,  where  the  Japanese  are  al- 
ready established  in  the  cantaloupe 
industry.  In  Kl  I'aso,  the  Japanese 
are  interested  in  a  large  market 
house  and  refripcratinff  plant  about 
to  be  constructed,  which  will  handle 
their  products  from  the  lands  in  the 
Hio  Grande  Valley  and  the  adjoining- 
State  of  New  Mexico.  In  Eastern 
Texas,  In  Orange  County,  there  Is  a 
Japanese  rice  colony  of  over  3,000 
acres.  , 

The  JaiMuiese  In  Ftaherie*. 

The  Japanese    have    invaded  and 

taken  practical  control  of  some  of 
the  important  fisheries  of  the  State, 
as  fhey  have  secured  control  of  the 
various  a^^rioultural  activities.  In  the 
southern  part  of  California,  it  has 
been  represented  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that,  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fishing  fleet  centered  about  San  i 
Pedro  is  owned  or  manned  by  Japan- 
ese to  tlie  number  of  2.000  or  more. 

Complaint  has  been  made  recently 
as  to  this  situation,  but  it  develops 
that  while  the  operation  of  these  fish- 


ing  boats  by  aliens  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  statute,  through 
a  curious  omission  in  the  law,  there  is 
no  penalty  provided  under  which  the 

law  can  be  enforced. 

I  This  matter  has  been  called  to  the 
I  attention  of  the  Administration,  and 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  through  Hon 
C.  P.  Curry,  from  California,  and  in  a 
bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Green  of 
the  committee  named.  House  Resolu- 
tion 12102.  there  has  been  inserted  a 
provision,  Section  5,  which  it  is  as- 
sumed will  remedy  the  defect  fn  the 
law.  This  section  provides  a  penalty 
of  $500  at  every  port  of  arrival  for 
any  vessel  engaged  in  the  American 
fisheries  and  not  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  it  being 
understood  that  vessels  owned  or 
manned  by  aliens  cannot  be  so  docu- 
mented» 

The  State  of  Washington  has  pro- 
tected itself  against  a  similar  situa- 
tion by  passing  a  law  under  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  which  vessels  engaged  In  I 


the  fij5heries  within  the  State's  juris- 
diction must  be  owned  and  manned 
by  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  have  deel&red 
their  intention  to  become  such. 

To  leave  the  fisheries  in  practical 
control  of  the  Japanese  creates  a  very 
serious  situation:    First,  They  assist 
materially    in    smuggling  Japanese 
into  California  from  Mexico.  Second, 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  aliens  an 
adjunct  to  the  Navy  which  was  found 
most  valuable  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
recent  war.     Third,  the  fisheries  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  an  abso- 
lute Japanese  monopoly,  and  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Japan,  the  sam- 
pans and  power  boats  of  the  Jap- 
anese, which  are  seii-going  vessels, 
could  very  easily  secure  from  Jap- 
anese cruisers  or  transports  arms  and 
munitions  and  land  them  on  the  coast 
of    Oahu,    the    principal    island,  on 
which  are  located  our  defenses,  and 
therewith  arm  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion,  the  greater  portion  of  whose 
adult  male  members  are  trained  boU 
dlera. 


The  Japanese  As  Citizens 


^^"^^T""^  Experiment-The  Japanese  Are  Non-assimilable- 
They  Cannot,  May  Not  and  Will  Not  Make  Good  American 
Citizens-Conclusive  Proofs  From  Japanese  Authorities-The 
Missionary  Delusion  That  Christianization  Will  Transform  Them 
—Japanese  Claims  All  Ameriqan-bom  Japanese  and  Trains 
Them  For  Japan's  Service;  ir~^         *  muu, 


There  are  three  prinoipnl  elenmrta 
in  the  menaee  threatened  hj  JaiMHwae 
ImmlsratiOB.    They  are: 

Ftrat.  The  non-aaelmlhiMlltr  ef  the 
Japanese  race;  the  praetical  iniposNl- 
bility  of  making:  out  of  such  material 
valuable  and  loyal  Amerleaa  ettiaena. 
Second.  Their  nnnsnnlly  large  birth 
rate  per  thouHand  population,  already 
shown  In  California  to  be  tbvee  times 
that  of  the  whitoN.  notwithstanding 
that  the  estimated  propoi*tiou  of  adult 
feninleM  to  nialeN  amonff  the  Japanese  | 
is  only  1  to  4,  whUe  mmomm  the  wUtea 
It  hi,  say,  1  to  1. 

VIM.   me  Kveat  advantasea  wUch  1 


>  tbey  poaaesa  In  economic  competition, 
partly  dne  to  racial  4*hnracterlBtlca, 
and  partly  to  standards  of  living,  or- 

f  vaniaatlon,  direction  and  atd  from 
their  Government.  These  advantages 
make  It  hopelesa  for  American  wUtea 

'  to  compete  vHth  «heni. 

It  should  be  evident  that  we  cannot 

encourage  or  permit  in  our  midst  the 
development  of  an  alien  element  pos- 
s«'NHing  these  eharacterlstlea  withevt 
Inviting  certain  df^aKter  to  our  Insti- 
tutlons  and  to  the  .\ation  Itself.  The 
evhionoe  which  will  be  presented  on 
each  of  these  points  is  InoontrovertI* 
ble»  aad  the  conclusions  Inevitable. 


NON-ASSOUJLABIiaTY  W 

As  to  Bon-assimilabillty,  the  first 

element  mentioned  in  the  Japanese 
menace,  there  are  three  main  reasons 
why  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  mak* 
Jng  of  good  American  citizens  out  of 
Japanese  material,  save  of  course  in 
exceptional  individual  Instances.  The 
Japanese  cannot,  may  not  and  will 
not  provide  desirable  material  for  our 
eitixenshlp: 

First,  the  Japanese  CANNOT  assim- 
ilate and  make  good  dtiaena,  becanse 
th^  radal  dMwaeterlsttes,  heredity 
aad  religloa  prevcat. 

Second,  the  Japanese  MAY  NOT  as- 
slmUafte  and  make  good  cltlaena,  be- 
caaae  their  GovemnieBty  dalming  all 
Japanese,  no  matter  where  htm»  as 
Its  citizens,  docs  not  permit. 

Third,  tte  Japanese  WII*I.  MOT  as- 
similate and  make  good  citizens.  In 
the  mass,  with  opportunity  offered, 
aad  even  when  bom  here,  they  have 
shown  not  only  no  disposl'tlon  to  do 
so,  but  pronounced  antagonism. 

JAPANESE    MAINTAIN  RACIAL 

There  can  be  no  effective  assimila- 
tion of  Japanese  without  inter-mar- 
riagre.    It  ts  perhaps  not  desirable 
for  the  Rood  of  either  race  that  there 
should    be    inter-marriage  between 
whites  and  Japanese.    The  laws  of 
some   States    forbid    such  marriages 
but  even  where  such  marriages  are 
permitted  and  encouraged*  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage thereof.    That  is  best  dem- 
onstrated in  Hawaii,  where  there  is 
a  great  commingling  of  races;  but  the' 
Japanese,  comprising  nearly  half  of; 
the  entire  population  of  the  Territory.  I 
and    steadily   increasing   in  number, 
maintain  in  wonderful  degree  their' 
racial  purity.    With  a  population  of  i 
112.000  or  more  the  Japanese  in  Ha- 
waii in  five  years  have  contracted 
marriages  with  other  races,  according  j 
to  the  report  made  this  year  by  the  I 
Survey  Commission — at  the  request  of 
the   Commissioner  of  Education,   at  | 
Washington-Bulletin  No.  16-1920 — as 
follows:    Thirty-two    Japanese  men 
and  four  women  were  married  to  Ha- 
waiians,  a  few  Japanese  mm  to  Por- 
tuguese women,  one  Japanese  man  to 


an  American  woman  and  a  few  Jap- 
anese women  to  Chinese  and  Koreans, 

The  MUcado— the  Japanese  God. 
The  Japanese  hold  that  their  Mi- 
kado is  the  one  living  God  to  whom 
they  owe  their  very  existence,  and 
therefore  all  obedience.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  of  an  Individual  In 
whom  that  belief  is  deeply  and  firm- 
ly grounded  an  American  citisen  who 
can  be  relied  upon  in  a  crisis.  This 
worship  of  the  Mikado  (Mikadoism,  or 
Shintoism)  is  a  part  of  the  education 
of  each  child  in  Japan,  and  school 
children  are  by  Government  decree 
forced  to  worship  at  the  Shinto 
shrines. 

Buddhism,  which    is  tolerated  in 
Japan,  has  ffliintoism  grafted  onto  it. 

Baron  Goto,  a  prominent  Japanese 
statesman,  at  a  gathering  of  Foreign 
Board  Mission  Secretaries,  at  New 
York,  in  June,  1919,  said  he  was  al- 
most persuaded  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity; that  with  slight  modifications 
he  could  do  so. 

It  is  upon  such  suggestions  as  this 
American  missionaries  hang  their 
hopes  that  by  placating  the  Japanese 
in  various  ways,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  to  their  demands  for  free 
immig^ration  and  citizenship  privileges 
in  the  United  States,  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Japanese,  both  in  Japan 
and  in  this  country,  will  be  made 
very  much  easier  through  Japanese 
Oovernment  suggestion  or  influence. 

The  modification  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  Christanity  before  Baron 
Goto  would  embrace  it  is  probably  a 
modification  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  made  in  Buddhism;  that  is 
to  say,  the  incorporation  therein  of 
Mikadoism,  or  Shintoism,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  god  character  of  the 
Mikado,  and  insures  thereby  the  loy- 
alty of  the  individual  Japanese  to  the 
Japanese  JSmpire.  through  the  Mi- 
kado. 

Professor  Kunltake  Kume.  in  "Fifty 
Years  of  New  Japan,"  the  English 
version  of  which  was  revised  and  au- 
thorized for  publication  by  Marquis 
Shigenobu  Okuma,  "the  grand  old 
man  of  Japan,"  said:  **He  (the 
Mikado)  is  regarded  as  a  living  Kami 
(God),  loved  and  revered  by  the  Nation 
above  all  things  on  earth,  and  him- 
self loving  and  protecting  the  naUon, 


who  are  deemed  sons  of  Kami  Nagara. 

and  are  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the 
Kami.  This  mutual  understanding  ob- 
tains between  every  individual  Jap- 

'  anese  and  the  Emperor." 

Why  Japanese  Should  Rule  the  Karlh! 

It  is  declared  in  the  book.  "The  Po* 
litical  Development  of  Japan.**  written 
by  Btsujiro  Uyehara,  member  of  the 
Imperial   J  apanese    Pa  r  1  i  ;i  m  en  t,  and 
head  of  one  of  the  war  comm'isions 
1  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  in 
1 1917,  that  ""rhe  Emperor  of  Japan  can 
say  without  hesitation,  Ij'etat  c*ert 
I  moi,'   'I  am   the  State.*   moro  effec- 
I  tfvely  than  Louis  XIV,  not  because  he 
can  subject  the  people  to  his  wilU  but 
I  because  he  is  morally  so  recognized. 
I  Theoretically,  he  is  the  center  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  State  itself.  He 
I  is  to  the  Japanese  mind  the  Supreme 
I  Being  in  the  cosmos  of  Japan,  as  God 
is  in  the  universe  to  the  pantheistle 
philosopher." 

I  In  the  Japan  '^Advertiser"  of  May  9. 
1919,  there  appeared  a  translation  of 
an  editorial  in  the  "Xiroku  Shimbun" 
of  Tokio.  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  made: 

«The  iMvntal  Family  of  Japan  In 

as  worthy  of  respprt  as  is  God.  The 
Imperial  Fnmily  of  Japan  im  the  par- 
ent not  only  of  her  ttlxty  aiflllfoBat  but 
of  aU  niniikind  on  enrfh.  In  the  eyej* 
of  the  Imperial  Family  ail  races  are 
j  one  and  the  aam.  It  l«  above  all 
racial  conNiderationn.  All  hiininn  dis- 
putes therefore  may  be  settled  in  ac- 
rordnnee  with  Its  IsmiMiculate  Justice. 
The  I.ea^e  of  %'ntlonN,  propoH<>d  to 
SUTe  mankind  from  -the  horrors  of 
war.  ean  only  attutu  its  real  obfeet 
by  plaein?  the  Imperial  Family  of 
Japan  at  its  head«  for,  to  attain  its 
object,  the  I«efts«e  wmmmt  have  m  mtrwK 
punitive  force  of  super-national  and 
super-racial  character,  and  this  force 
can  only  be  found  lu  the  InveHul 
Family  of  Japan.** 

From    a    writer   long   resident  in 
Japan,  and  fully  conversant  with  its 
langrua^e,  its  religion  and  its  people, 
is  quoted  the  following  statement  on 
this  matter:    "Mikadoism,  or  Smperor 
worship,  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  patri- 
1  otic  fervor  in  Japan — the  soul  of  the 
body  politic.    The  vast  majority  of 
,  the  people  have  no  other  relig-ion.  It 
]  is  not  a  relic  of  bygone  days,  but  the 


very  beart  of  present-day  Japan." 

Tn  the  Los  Ansreles  ''Kxaminer"  of 
June  Ist,  1920,  appeared  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  the  preceding*  day 
at  a  picnic  held  in  Klysian  Park  by 
the  Japanese  Christian  Laymen,  at 
which  Seimatsu  Kimena,  the  Japanese 
"Billy**  Sunday,  was  jiresent.  These 
resolutions  recite  the  belief  of  these 
Christianized  Japanese  that  Japanese 
cannot  make  good  American  eitlxens 
unless  they  become  Christians.  While 
the  reason  for  this  statement  is  not 
g-iven,  it  is  clearly  to  be  found  in  the 
Japanese  worship  of  the  Mikado. 
They  also  declared  their  intention  of 
griying  their  children  only  an  Amer- 
ican edncation,  and  their  wiliinsness 
to  he  re^rarded  in  consequence  by 
their  follow  eoiiBtryin«[i  as  a  for* 
saken  band. 

A  Danseroufl  EiranffeUeal  Experiment. 

The  plea  of  Sidney  Gulick,  and  a 
nuniber  of  his  Christian  friends,  that 
we  make  citizens  of  the  Japanese  and 
then  tmst  to  making  good  citizens  of 
them  by  Christianizing  them,  advo- 
cates an  experiment  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  doubtful  even  as  to  a  super- 
ficial change  in  religion,  and  certain 
to  end  In  disaster.  There  are  150.000 
Japanese  In  continental  United  States, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  but  4,000  of 
them  have  embraced  Christianity,  al- 
though between  30.000  and  40,000  of 
those  now  living:  were  born  in  this 
country,  and  although  70,000  of  them 
have  been  here  from  ten  to  twenty 
y6i^8.  It  may  be  assumed  that  if  any 
large  body  of  Japanese  become  Chris- 
tians, their  brand  of  Christianity  will 
have  been  modified  by  Shintolsm,  as 
is  their  brand  of  Buddhism. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  a  few  years  ago  Japan  sent  a 

commission  over  to  this  country  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  ns  by  Chris- 
tianity; for  Japan,  if  she  sees  a  grood 
thing  in  other  nations,  is  quite  will- 
ing to  adopt  it  herself.  The  report  of 
the  mission  was  to  the  effect  that, 
judging  by  the  effects  of  Christianity 
on  our  people,  it  would  not  be  a  de- 
sirable belief  for  Japan  to  embrace. 

The  principal  opponents,  in  this 
country,  to  Japanese  exclusion  are 
the  American  missionaries  and  church 
ergantsatlOBS  Interested  in  the  evan- 


gelization of  the  Japanese.  Appar- 
ently, they  assume,  aside  from  their 
claim  that  a  Japanese  can  be  made  a 
good  American  by  Christianization. 
that  if  this  country  will  yield  to  the 
demands  now  made  by  Japan  for  the 
same  privileges  as  Immigran  ts  and 
citizens  for  their  people  as  are  ex- 
tended to  Europeans,  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  in  Christianizing  Japan- 
ese, both  in  this  country  and  in  Japan, 
will  be  materially  promoted  through 
Japan's  friendly  offices. 

Japaa  Really  UiriMcndly  to  Ckiristi- 
anlty. 

The  attitude  of  Japan  as  to  Chris- 
tianization of  her  people  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated  within  the  past 
year  through  her  action  in  Korea, 
where  the  Korean  Christians  were 
subjected  to  the  greatest  persecution 
and  torture,  the  evident  attempt  be- 
ing made,  as  claimed  by  some  writ- 
ers, to  exterminate  the  Korean  Chris- 
tians, on  the  theory  that  their  Chris- 
tianity imbued  them  with  liberal 
ideas  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the 
maintenance  of  Japan's  power. 

The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment toward  practical  evangeliza- 
tion in  Japan,  itself,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
stitutions established  by  various  mis- 
sionary oragnizations  have  been  con- 
fiscated for  government  use,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  enforced  incorpora- 
tion as  Japanese  institutions.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Guy  M.  Walker  to  the  New  Tork 
Evening  Sun,  dated  July  27th.  1920, 
gives  detailed  information  as  to 
Japan's  aet  in  connestion  with  this 
policy: 

"There  is  another  thing  concerning: 
what  has  happened  in  Japan  in  the 
last  few  years  on  which  our  people 
should  be  enlightened,  and  that  Is  the 
confiscation  by  the  Japanese  of  all 
mission  property  created  by  the  mil- 
lions of  money  sent  by  our  religious 
people  to  Japan  for  the  Christianiza- 
tion of  the  Japanese.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  confiscation  of  all  of  the 
mission  property,  there  was  a  few 
years  ag:o  a  feverish  and  hurried  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  many  denomina- 
tions to  organise  Japanese  churches 
such  as  the  Methodist-Japanese,  the 
Japanese   Preabyterlan   Church  and 


the  Japanese  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
hurried   transfer   by   the  American 

missionary  societies  to  these  Japan- 
ese churches  of  the  missions  schools 
and  properties,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being:  seized  and  confis- 
cated by  the  Japanese  Government,  or 
of  being  appropriated  by  the  Japan- 
ese trustees,  in  whose  name  they 
stood.  Many  of  these  properties  have 
since  been  converted  Into  secular  or 
pagan  Institutions,  and  the  Japanese 
have  cut  out  everything  connected 
with  the  Christian  propaganda,  al- 
though they  were  created  by  Chris- 
tian money  from  America.  If  these 
facts  were  known,  as  they  should  be, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  .sensible 
American  would  ever  give  one  penny 
further  for  the  education  or  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Japanese." 

In  the  "Japan  Advertiser'*  (Tokyo) 
of  June  20th.  1920,  is  a  lengthy  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  A.  Perry,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  little  interest  shown  by 
Japanese  in  the  matter  of  Christian- 
ization as  indicated  by  the  small 
number  of  Christian  converts  in  Ha- 
mamatsu.  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Japan,  of  about  19,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  high  cost  of  their  conversion. 
He  gives  statistics  and  experiences 
from  the  various  missionaries  and 
missions,  and  quotes  Rev.  W.  A.  Rich- 
ards, one  of  the  resident  missionaries, 
,to  the  effect  that  the  baptized  con- 
verts of  all  sects  by  the  various  mis- 
sions on  an  average  cost  T200  per 
head  (a  yen  Is  worth  50  cents).  Mr. 
Perry  adds:  "I  am  inclined,  though 
without  precise  figures,  to  think  that 
this  is  an  underestimate,  for  Mr. 
Richards'  own  three  converts  (secured 
in  four  years)  work  out  at  Y4,000 
per  head.*' 

The  inherent  incapacity  of  the  Jap- 
anese for  assimilation,  their  religious 
belief  and  ideals,  bred  in  them  for 
generations  and  taught  to  them  the 
world  over,  which  foreig:n  birth  and 
foreign  residence  does  no  t  modify, 
create  a  permanent  and  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  them  and  that 
real  American  citizenship  which 
would  be  of  value,  and  not  a  grave 
menace,  to  this  Nation*  They  cannot 
be  transmuted  into  soo4  Am«rleaii 
citisMts. 


1« 


^mpam  OgpwH  Expa^ristfn  ^  Her 

CitizenM. 

The  second  point  made  by  me 
against  the  possibility  of  making 
American  citizens  out  of  Japanese  is 
based  upon  my  statement  that  Japan 
does  not  permit  it  We  come  now  to 
the  curious  and  Inconsistent  policy  of 
our  Government  as  to  dual  citizen- 
ship, the  full  viciousness  of  which  is 
most  apparent  In  the  case  of  the  Jap- 
anese. We  recognise  as  an  American 
citizen  and  extend  all  rights  and 
privileges  as  such  to  any  one  born 
under  the  American  flag,  including 
of  course,  the  Japanese.  Japan,  on 
the  other  hand,  rigidly  insists  that 
every  Japanese,  no  matter  where  his 
IHKrents  were  born,  and  no  matter 
what  nation  may  have  conferred  citi- 
zenship on  him.  with  or  without  bis 
request,  is  a  Japanese  citizen,  and 
must  perform  all  the  obli^ttons  as 
such. 

Every  Japanese  born  here,  even  if 

his  forbears  for  p:oneratlon8  were  born 
here,  but  had  not  been  permitted  to 
expatriate,  is  subject  to  orders  from 
Japan;  is  kept  track  of  through  the 
Japanese  Consulate,  and  other  organ- 
izations, and  is  subject  to  call  for 
military  duty.  Authorities  on  inter- 
na Uonal  law  agree  that,  since  the 
United  States  confers  its  citizenship 
on  the  Japanese  born  here,  unasked 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  Japan's 
claims,  we  must.  In  the  event  of  war, 
recognize  those  Japanese  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Japan. 

We  are  thus  conferring  vpon  the 
Japanese  born  here  all  the  rights  an4 
privileges  of  citlmenshlp,  without  any 
of  the  obligations  {  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly breeding  In  ovr  aUtfat  a  daaa 
of  American  citizens  whose  hand,  we 
know  In  advance,  most  be  acatnat  um 
in  possible  ease  «C  war. 

The  Japan  Parliament  passed,  some 
years  ago,  and  the  Bmperor  after- 
wards promulgated,  what  is  known 
as  the  *0>Tationality  Option  Law/ 
which  is  supposed  to  permit  a  Jap- 
anese born  on  foreign  soil  to  ex- 
patriate himself.  Examination  of  its 
.terms  and  operation  shows  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Under  it,  a  Jap- 
anese born  on  foreign  soil  may,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  17,  and 
With  the  consent  of  hia  guardians. 


apply  to  the  Japanese  Government  for 

permission  to  renounce  hi.=:  al- 
legiance. Under  the  circumstances, 
that  application  is  not  often  made, 
but.  if  made,  it  has  no  effect  unless 
permission  be  granted  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  The  Board  of 
Control  report  quotes  the  Japanese 
Vice  Consul  Ishii,  at  San  Francisco, 
to  the  effect  that  not  to  exceed  a 
dozen  American  born  children  have 
signed  the  "Declaration  of  Losing  Na- 
tionality," and  that,  so  fftr  as  learned, 
permit  has  not  been  granted  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  any  of  these 
cases. 

HofW  Jjapaa    Trains  AmeHcttB- 
Born. 

Japan  not  only  claims  as  her  citi- 
zens all  Japanese  bom  on  American 
soil,  but  she  takes  great  care  that  they 
grow  up  really  as  Japanese  citizens, 
with  all  the  ideals  and  loyalty  of  the 
race,  untouched  by  the  notions  prev- 
alent in  this  country,  which  would 
weaken  that  loyalty^ 

The  Japanese  children  born  under 
the  American  flag  are  compelled  to 
attend  Japanese  schools,  usually  after 
the  public  school  hours,  where  they 
are  taught  the  language,  the  ideals, 
and  the  religion  of  Japan,  with  its 
basis  of  Mikado  worship.    Here  thef 
are    taught    by   Japanese  teachers, 
usually  Buddhist   priests,   who  fre- 
quently speak  no  English,  and  who 
almost  invariably  know  nothing  of 
American  citisenshlp.   The  text  books 
used  are  the  Mombusho  series,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bducation  at  Tokio.  These 
schools   are   located  wherever  there 
are  Japanese  communities,  and  teach- 
ers in  the  American  public  schools 
testify    that    the    Japanese  children 
frequently  are  studying  their  Jap- 
anese lessons  In  their  public  school 
hours. 

In  Hawaii,  this  system  of  Japanese 
schools  and  its  effect  in  preventing 
any  chance  of  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  citizenship  In  the 
Japanese  upon  whom  we  confer  such 
citizenship,  caused  such  wide-spread 
comment  that  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture In  1919  attempted  to  pass  a  law 
providing  that  teachers  in  foreign 
language  schools  must  know  suffi- 
cient English  and  enough  American 


history  and  civics  to  ground  the  pu- 
pils in  the  principles  of  American 
citizenship.  That  bill  was  defeated  on 
the  demand,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence, of  the  Japanese,  who  said  Its 
effect  would  be  to  destroy  their 
•schools. 

Now,  the  Survey  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States,  reports  in 
Bulletin  No.  16  of  1920.  that  these  Ha- 
waiian-Japanese schools,  if  not  anti- 
American,  are  at  least  not  pro-Ameri- 
can, and  recommends  that  all  foreign 
language  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands should  be  abolished,  except  for 
foreign  children  who  can  never  be- 
come American  citizens. 

JVat  IHejpoNed  to  Hrraif 
AmerlcaBs. 

It  has  been  shown  alrieady  why  the 
Japanese  cannot  make  good  dtisens. 

because  of  their  religion  and  hered- 
ity and  non-assimilability;  it  has  been 
shown  also  why  they  mmr  mnt  make 
good  citizens,  because  the  laws  of 
Japan,  efficiently  and  rigorously  ad- 
mlnistred  m  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Japan,  do  not  permit  them;  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  wlU  mmt 
make  good  citizens,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  acts  of  those  who  havp 
resided  under  the  American  Flag  for 
many  years  Is  eondusive  on  this 
point. 

In  Hawaii,  where  their  numbers 
make  them  independent,  and  where 
they  are  now  in  a  position  to  prac- 
tically control  the  Territory,  the  Jap- 
anese form  a  separate,  alien  commun- 
ity, observing  the  laws,  customs,  apd 
the  ideals  of  Japan;  using  the  Japan- 
ese language,  both  in  their  business 
and  in  their  schools,  and  bringing  up 
their  children  to  be,  not  American 
but  Japanese  citizens,  with  all  that 
loyalty  to  the  Mikado  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Japanese  religion. 

The  statement  made  as  to  Japan- 
ese policy  in  Hawaii  is  equally  true 
of  the  Japanese  in  California,  though, 
because  of  differences  in  conditions, 
the  evidence  has  not  forced  itself  as 
yet  so  strongly  on  public  attention. 
The  Japanese  schools  are  found  in 
every  Japanese  community  in  Cal- 
ifornia where  there  are  raough  child- 
ren to  support  them. 
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The  Japanese,  however,  are  not 
content  to  depend  upon  education  of 
their  American-bom  children  in  this 
country  in  order  to  make  them  lojral 
subjects  of  the  Mikado.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Japanese  Association  of 
America,  concerning  its  California 
census,  as  quoted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  appears  the  statement  that 
there  are  in  Japan  at  this  time  about 
'..oon  California-born  Japanese.  That 
s  la  lenient  carries  little  significance 
to  most  people.  It  means,  however. 
That  th'Te  are  at  this  time  5.000  of  the 
Japanese  born  in  California,  that  is 
to  say,  20  per  cent  of  California's 
Japanese  minors,  upon  whom  the 
United  States  conferred  citizenship, 
who  are  now  baclc  in  Japan  being 
thoroughly  Instructed  in  the  religion 
and  ideals  of  Japan;  so  that  when 
they  return  here  they  may  Serve,  not 
as  American  citizens,  but  as  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Mikado,  to  do  his  will 
and  serve  his  interests. 

Tile  Immigration  Commissioners  of 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  testify  to 
this  custom  of  many  California  Jap- 
anese to  send  their  children  back  to 
Japan  when  between  8  and  10  years 
old  and  bring  them  back  when  they 
are  17  to  19. 

The  Japanese  writer.  C.  Kendo, 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Central  Jap- 
anese Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  a  very  able  article  pub- 
lished in  '*Nichl  Bei"  of  January  8th 
and  9th  of  this  year,  frank- 
ly acknowledges  that  the  Jnpanese  of 
California  show  no  disposition  to 
Americanize  themselves,  and  that  to 
this  f:i'-t  lari;e!y  is  due  the  antag- 
onism which  they  have  created.  He 
warns  them  that  this  antasonism 
will  increase  ra  then  thn  n  disappear, 
and  suggests  that  they  should  move 
to  the  Southern  States,  where  their 
characteristics  are  as  yet  unknown. 
He  adds,  however,  that  if  they  pur- 
sue the  same  methods  there  that 
they  have  In  Califom<!a,  they  will 
encounter  the  same  bitter  experience 
that  they  are  now  undergoing  here. 
Coiulder  Themselves  a  Superior  Raee* 

One  reason  why  the  Japanese 
show  no  disposition  to  Americanize 
themselves  lies  in  their  belief,  passed 
down  through  generations,  grounded 


into  them  in   their  schools,  and  a 

part  of  their  religion  (for  is  not 
their  Nation  the  only  one  on  earth 
whose  ruler  is  the  living  God?),  that 
they  are  superior  to  any  race  on 
earth.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
wiling:  to  expatriate  themselves  and 
become  citizens  of  an  inferior  Na- 
tion? 

The  cockiness  which  many  have 
noticed  in  the  Japanese  under  cer* 
tain  conditions  and  on  certain  oc- 
casions, their  pride  and  sensitiveness, 
their  intolerance  of  criticism  or  op- 
position,  are  all  due  to  this  inbred 
and  firmly  established  belief  in  their 
mperiority.  In  exhibit  "AA"  appears 
an  article  from  the  issue  of  June 
10,  1920.  Of  'The  Northman,"  a 
Swedish  publication  printed  at  Port- 
land. Oregon,  in  which  Miss  Frances 
Hewitt,  who  spent  six  years  in 
Japan  teaching'  En^Hsh  to  Japanese 
school  children  in  the  public  schools 
there,  says:  ^'Neither  do  the  toarlsts 
learn  that  these  children  nre  taught 
that  they,  bein^  children  of  the  Son 
Of  Heaven,  are  superior  to  all  for- 
el^erst  and  that  their  natural  destiny 
is  to  brine  all  ather  9«9lca  to  mmh-^ 
Jectlon." 

Under  such  conditions,  It  is  not 
only  probable  but  practically  certain 
that  the  majority  of  Japanese  who 
are  now  endeavoring  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  are  doing  it  not  from 
any  desire  to  help  the  American  Na* 
tlon,  or  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  it,  but  that  they  may  better 
serve  Japan  and  the  Milcado.  A 
striking  evfdence  of  this  is  found 
in  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Sacramento  "Daily  News,"  a  Jap- 
anese newspaper.  February  4,  1920, 
a  translation  of  which  appears  in 
Exhibit  "K"  herewith.  This  article 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Japanese 
to  the  dual  citixenship  situation,  and 
suggests  that  for  the  present  they 
cease  registering  births  with  the 
Japanese  authorities,  but  register 
only  with  the  American  authorities. 
They  are  advised  that  they  need  not 
fear  thereby  to  lose  Japanese  citizen- 
ship, because  at  any  time  they  can 
make  good  their  claim  to  it  by  proof 
of    birth,    etc.     The    article  closes 


with  the  statement  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizenship  can  be  used  for 
furthering  the  purposes  of  Japan  in 
this  country.  Following  is  part  of 
the  article: 

<at  Is  urged  then  when  as  Amerl- 
I  can  Gitisens  <by  birtit)  tlte  oppor- 
I  timitr  eoMea  for  thent  to  reinforce 

the   Japanese  resldeiita  in  America 

who  have  no  ctttsemAlp  riirhta*  they 
'  most,  on  brttalf  of  His  BIa|esty»  the 

Emperor  of  Japan,  become  tbe  logrol 

protectors  of  the  race." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a 
statement  made  on  his  return  to  San 
Francisco  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler,  President  Emeritus 
of  the  University  of  California  (Ex- 
hibit ''T").  and  republished  in  the 
"Japan  Advertiser"  of  Tokio  on  May 
22,  1920.  Br.  Wheeler  had  gone  to 
Japan  as  a  member  of  an  unofficial 
mission  headed  by  Mr.  Wallace  M. 
Alexander  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  discuss  with 
leading  Japanese  the  feasibility  of  a 
friendly  understanding  between  the 
two  countries.  "The  two  civilizations 
cannot  mingle,  and  the  leaders  in  Ja- 
pan agree  that  it  is  not  well  to  at- 
tempt to  amalgamate  them.  They 
cannot  and  will  not  understand  our 
civilization,  and  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  he  is,  a  Japanese 
always  feels  himself  a  subject  of 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment backing  him,  much  as  a 
feudal  retainer  had  the  support  of 
his  overlord  in  exchange  for  an  un- 
divided loyalty.** 

Argnments  for  Imniigration, 

T  have  heard  but  three  arguments 
in  favor  of  Japanese  immigration— 
or  rather  all  pleas  may  be  reduced  to 
these  three: 

First.  The  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  plea.  The 
Japanese  want  to  come  here  because 
this  is  a  better  place  than  Japan  for 
them,  and  we  ought  to  welcome  them. 

That  plea  is  a  legitimate  one  with- 
in limits.  It  ceases  to  have  force 
when  you  invite  destruction  for  your- 
self and  your  posterity  and  your  Na- 
tion in  order  to  give  some  one  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  need,  but 
which  he  wants.    A  Nation  has  no 


right  to  disregard  the  first  principles 
of  self-preservation. 

Second.  It  is  declared  we  cannot 
do  without  Japanese  labor;  that  with 
exclusion  enforced,  lands  will  lie 
idle,  and  productivity  decline. 

So  far  as  our  small  farmers  are 
concerned,  the  evidence  is  that  they 
iret  no  benefit  from  Japanese  labor. 
The  Japanese  work  lands  on  lease, 
and  those  who  worlc  for  wages  work 
for  their  countrymen,  usually  on  the 
co-operative  plan,  and  not  for  whites. 
The  Board  of  Control  says  in  Cali- 
fornia there  are  fewer  Japanese  work- 
ing for  white  men  than  wMte  men 
working  for  Japanese. 

It  is  the  absentee  landlord,  the 
large  land  holder,  who  wishes  to  re- 
side in  the  city,  who  profits  through 
the  presence  of  Japanese,  by  leasing 
to  them. 

We  can  afford  to  have  less  profit 
made  by  these  land  owners — we  can 
even  afford,  if  necessary,  to  see  our 
total  production  decrease,  rather  than 
promote  the  control  of  this  country 
by  Japanese.  Besides,  the  future  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese  will  not  decrease 
their  number  here.  Their  birth  rate 
will  prevent  that. 

There  are  many  experienced  Cali- 
fornia farmers,  agriculturists,  and 
orchardists  who  insist  that  activities 
in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State  can  be  continued  successfully 
without  Japanese  l<abor,  and  who 
themselves  furnish  proof  thereof  In 
the  management  of  their  own  prop- 
erties. They  do  it  usually  by  pro- 
viding conditions  which  will  offer 
attractions  to  help  of  this  character 
to  remain,  particularly  where  they 
have  families.  For  the  picking  of 
fruit  a  number  report  that  they  find 
no  difficulty  In  securing  families  and 
girls,  providing  the  necessary  condi- 
tions are  furnished.  Some  use  Mexi- 
can labor,  which  has  to  be  handled 
courteously  and  fairly,  but  is  declared 
to  be  excellent  labor  if  so  handled, 
particularly  if  the  laborers  have  their 
families  with  them,  and  a  small 
house  with  an  adjacent  piece  of 
ground  is  provided  for  each. 

As  indicating  the  sentiment  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers  on  this  subject,  it  im 
sufficient  to  si^  tlutt  the  ditifomia 


Farm  Bureau  Federation,  represent- 
ing an  affiliation  of  thirty-three 
County  Farm  Bureaus,  covering  85 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  area  of 
the  State,  with  a  membership  of  20.- 
000,  voted  by  referendum  in  July. 
1920.  on  a  long  list  of  topics  of  im- 
portance to  the  California  farmer. 
The  result  as  to  matters  connected 
with  Japanese  was  as  follows: 
Against  Japanese  immigration,  12  to 
1;  against  leasing  land  to  Japanese, 
12  to  1;  against  ownership  of  land 
by  Japanese,  40  to  1;  against  Japan- 
ese as  bonded  laborers,  7  to  1;  against 
importation  of  ^'picture  brides,"  27 

to  1. 

3rd.  It  is  urged  that  to  enforce  ex- 
clusion against  the  Japanese  may  pro- 
duce friction  and  international  com- 
plications. 

That  is  not  the  plea  of  a  good,  red- 
blooded  American.  The  question  is: 
"Are  we  right  in  this  matter,  and  is 
Japan  wrong?"  Canada  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  say  we  are  right, 
and  Japan  has  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
the  protective  measures  which  those 
countries  maintain.  Our  own  experi- 
ence with  Japanese  immigration  un- 
der presumed  restriction  proves  con- 
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clusively  that  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion demand  exclusion.  That  being 
so,  the  true  American  will  say  frank- 
ly to  Japan:  "You  see  the  facts;  our 
people  cannot  assimilate.  Continua- 
tion of  existing  conditions  will  maice 
us  enemies  where  we  are  now  friends. 
Let  us  adopt  the  only  possible  means 
which  will  prevent  such  an  unfortu- 
nate result." 

If  Japan  insists  on  finding  cause 
for  friction  In  such  a  frank  statement 
—why.  this  is  a  good  time  to  learn 
that  fact.  Certainly  it  is  the  time  to 
act  in  our  own  protection. 

•Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard  University,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  had  investigated 
the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration 
said  In  a  talk  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco:  (See 
Exhibit  -S.")  -Put  the  boot  on  the 
other  foot.  Suppose  100.000  American 
laborers  settled  on  one  of  Japan's 
small  islands.  Suppose  they  brought 
with  them  American  customs,  tradi- 
tions, habits,  and  means  of  permanent 
establishment  through  propagation. 
Would  this  be  tolerated  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government?  The  Japanese 
themselves  admit  that  It  would  not." 


A  QoYmanent  Within  a  Govenuneiit 


The  Cancerous  Growth  We  Are  Fostering— Its  Organization,  Ob- 
ject and  Plans  and  the  Inevitable  Results  if  Not  Checked— We 
Are  Admitting  and  Giving  Citizenship  to  Those  Who  Will  Ab- 
sorb Us  in  Peace  and  Oppose  Us  in  War— Immediate  and  Abso- 
lute Exclusion  the  Only  Remedy. 


I  cannot  too  strongly  Invpresa  upon 
this  eommlttee  the  evidence  which  Is 
iadiepntablet  aad  which  ateadUy  mem 
eamvlatea*  that,  throngrh  enconrmire- 
mcnt  or  tolerance  of  Japanese  Imml- 
srration  we  are  developing  In  mmr 
mtdat  an  vnaaslmilable  alien  com- 
■nvnltr  which  has  no  aympathy  with 
American  inatitutionsg  mmt  af  wUdi 
we  cannot  In  anx  way  anfl  In  any 
tlnie  Movld  American  dtleenai  which 
la  here  simply  for  Ita  own  aelflah  pur- 
poses and  for  the  assTandlxeasent  of 
Japan  and  the  Mlluido,  who  la  its  sed| 
ttat  Ma  alien  eetumty  te  ^ 


ready  commenoini*:  to  neoure  economic 
control  of  certain  aections  of  the 
cowitry. 

Evpry  utterance  and  every  act  ot 
the  Japanese,  properly  nnderstood, 
points  to  their  determination  to  de- 
velop the  Japanese  race  in  this  couB* 
try,  and  to  create  for  them  a  position 
which  cannot  he  attacked — ^to  make, 
in  short,  of  this  country  a  principality 
of  Japan.  They  never  discuss  or  con- 
sider the  development  of  themselves 
or  their  children  as  American  citi- 
zens who  have  severed  all  connections 
with  Japan,  but  only  as  Japanese  who 


are  establishing  their  race  in  a  par- 
ticularly favored  land.  It  is  for  this 
end  that  they  are  openly  urged  by 
their  speakers  and  writers,  in  district 
meetings  and  in  newspaper  editorials, 
to  secure  land  and  beget  children. 
(See  Bxhibit 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
generally  designated  by  the  Japanese 
as  "New  Japan."  Florin,  in  Sacra- 
mento County,  now  a  Japanese  vlUa^e 
and  district,  is  called  *'Taisho-ku." 
Taisho  is  the  name  of  the  present  Im- 
perial family  of  Japan.  The  model 
Livingston  colonies  in  Merced  are 
called  the  Tamato  Colonies.  Tamato 
is  one  of  the  favorite  names  of  the 
Japanese  for  their  home  land.  The 
Imperial  Valley  Is  always  called  Tei 
Koku,  a  term  employed  in  q>eafcing 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Japan  al- 
ways changes  the  names  of  new  ter- 
ritories annexed  by  her.  Korea  Is 
Chosen  (which  was  the  ancient  name) ; 
Formosa  is  Taiwan,  etc.  It  would 
seem  that  they  already  regrard  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  as  an  outlying  province. 

Children  are  more  frank  than  their 
elders,  and  they  usually  reflect  the 
sentiments  which  they  hear  expressed 
by  these  elders.  In  the  "Washington 
Farmer/*  June  3d.  W.  S.  Charles  tells 
of  the  frequently  expressed  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  school  boys 
in  the  Pacific  NcH'thwest.  when  they 
have  physical  differences  with  the 
American  boys,  to  the  effect  that 
Japan  w ill  come  over  here  some  day 
and  take  possession  of  this  country. 
Similar  evidence  appears  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mrs.  J.  il.  MacClatchie  of 
Berkeley — see  Exhibit  "U" — clipping 
from  Sacramento  Bee,  July  28,  1920. 

Japanese  knltar  is  as  insidious  and 

much  more  dangerous  than  German 
kuliur.  The  propaganda  and  the 
agencies  which  it  employs,  some  of 
which  were  exposed  by  me  in  my  pre- 
vious hearing  before  the  committee, 
are  such  that,  at  first,  mention  of 
them  produced  among  the  uninformed 
only  incredulous  snottes.  And  Japa- 
nese kultur  is  not  making  a  mistake 
which  German  kultur  made — it  does 
not  encourage,  much  less  periQlt,  the 
Japanese  to  beeome  real  Amerlean 
eitizens. 

Orsamisatlon  of  the  Japanese. 
This  alien  community  has  an  or- 


ganisation and  practices  a  degree  of 

co-operat  on  which  makes  It  invin- 
cible in  certain  matters,  notwith- 
standing its  comparatively  small 
membership.  The  Japanese  have  their 
local  associations,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  «ve  district  organisations 
centered  at  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Van- 
couver. They  have  in  California  55 
agricultural  associations,  each  of 
which  is  affiliated  with  one  of  the 
three  large  central  agricultural  asso- 
ciations. 

The  district  organization  centered 
at  San  Francisco,  is  known  as  the 
Japanese  Association  of  America  and 
Us  jurisdiction  covers  the  States  of 
Colorado.  Utah,  Nevada,  tyid  all  that 
portion  of  California  north  of  the 
Tehachapi.  There  are  39  local  or- 
ganizations affiHated  with  it 

The  Japanese  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  the  district  organization  located 
at  San  Francisco,  while  ostensibly  an 
independent  organization  acting  only 
m  the  interests  of  the  individual 
Japanese  in  a  certain  district  of  the 
United  States  who  swell  its  revenues, 
is  really  ruled  by  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul General  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
glory  of  Japan  and  her  illustrious 
ruler,  the  Mikado.  That  is  not  my 
statement,  but  the  declaration  of 
••Nichi  Bei."  the  leading  Japanese 
newspaper  of  San  Francisco.  There 
is  offered  as  an  exhibit  (see  Exhibit 
"P")  a  translation  of  an  article,  one 
of  several  of  similar  character  which 
appeared  in  that  newspaper,  in  which 
it  openly  charged  that  the  Japanese 
Association  is  only  the  tool  of  the 
Consul  General,  operated  from  his  of- 
fice, and  that  he  names  its  executives 
and  dictates  their  action. 

The  Japanese  have  boasted  that 
through  various  influences  they  have 
"scotched"*  or  delayed  adverse  legis- 
lation in  Colorado  and  in  Oregon. 
Their  California  journals  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
raising  a  fund  of  $100,000,  $50,000  to 
come  from  Japan  and  the  balance  to 
be  collected  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
"persuading"  the  next  California  leg- 
islature against  action  adverse  to 
Japanese  interests  here  (aee  Bxhlblt 

An  investigation  of  the  Japanese 


communities  in  this  State  will  con- 
vince this  Committee  that  we  are 
harboring  a  most  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  alien  Government  within  our 
Government;  that  this  alien  Govern- 
ment controls  the  education,  the  reli- 
gion, the  acts  and  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  these  resident  communi- 
ties; and  the  sacred  privilege  of 
American  citizenship  conferred  on 
them  by  birth  is  of  no  value  in  in- 
ducing assimilation,  but  simply  places 
In  their  hands  a  weapon  which  will 
oe  used  against  us  in  peaceful  jpene* 
tration,  or  in  open  warfare. 

RBCAPITUJLATION. 
It  vrin  "he  «grree«,  I  ttiak,  that  the 
tactm  now  before  as  eondvalvely  e»- 
tabliah  that  the  Japanese  are  nnde- 
sirahle  as  Inunlgrants,  and  as  dtl- 
Kens»  not  becanse  tliey  are  of  an  In* 
ferior  raeet  but  because  they  are  sn- 
Herior  In  ceriain  eharacterlstles« 
which.  If  the  Usae  were  toveefl,  wonM 
determine  the  pORffesKion  of  this 
conntry  between  two  anassimllable 
races. 

The  Japanese  are  unassimilable 
with  our  civilization  and  our  people. 
Their  racial  characteristics  would 
soon  give  them  economic  control  of 
this  country  if  they  secure  a  foothold, 
and  their  natural  increase  would  give 
them  in  time  superior  numbers  to  the 
whitea  Under  such  conditions  it 
would  be  national  suicide  to  encour- 
age or  permit  the  Japanese  t^  secure 
a  foothold  here. 

The  Gentlemen's  Agreement,  under 
which  Japanese  immigration  is  at 
present  regrulated,  was  a  grave  blun- 
der. It  has  failed  utterly  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended.  In  twenty  years  our  Jap- 
anese population  in  continental  Unit- 
ed States  has  increased  six-fold; 
while  since  1906,  and  directly  charge- 
able to  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement/' 
that  Japanese  population  In  conti- 
nental United  States  has  multiplied 
three  times,  and  in  California  has 
multiplied  four  times. 

It  has  been  established  that  the 

Agreement  is  being  constantly  and 
deliberately  violated.  Admissions 
coming  through  the  open  ports  under 
passports  from  Japan  are  largely  In 
violation  of  the  intent,  if  not  the  ac- 
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tual  wording,  of  the  Agreement,  while 
there  has  been  coming  In  ever  the 
border  surreptitiously  in  violation  of 
the  Agreement,  but  certainly  with  the 
knowledge  of  Japan,  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number. 

Tt  is  certain  that  under  either  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  or  the  pro- 
posed percentage  immigration  plan, 
an  encouragement  of  further  admis- 
sion of  Japanese  means  that  the  Jap- 
anese population  in  this  country  will 
80  increase  as  to  run  into  millions  in 
a  comparatively  few  years,  and  ulti- 
mately become  so  large  as  to  dispos- 
sess the  white  race. 

What  has  happened  in  Hawaii, 
which  Is  apparently  already  loHt  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  whites, 
in  happenini^  In  certniii  localitipH  In 
California.  A  continunnce  of  thene 
condtttoas  will  make  the  sitnatlon 
general  throughout  the  favored  por- 
tioHM  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
permltttns  to  develop  In  onr  asldst 
an  alien*  unasHinillable  community 
whose  continued  presence  means  in- 
ternational canflietf  and  whose 
growth  ^ylthout  conflict,  would  mean 
the  subjugation  of  this  country. 

In  Exhibit  "R"  will  be  found  an  in- 
terview from  the  "Japan  Advertiser" 
of  Tokyo,  May  7,  1920.  with  Dr.  H.  H. 
Powers,  wlio  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculties  of  the  Universities  ot 
Stanford  and  Cornell  for  fifteen  years, 
and  who  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books.  X)r.  Powers  Is  frankly  telling 
the  people  of  Japan,  through  the 
"Advertiser,"  that  they  are  being"  mis- 
led in  reference  to  this  Immigration 
question;  that  Mr.  Frank  Vandeflip 
wrongs  both  peoples  when  he  holds 
out  the  hope  that  America  will  aban- 
don her  policy  of  exclusion  towards 
the  peoples  of  the  Far  £!ast.  I  shall 
quote  a  small  portion  only  of  that 
interview: 

"Unfortunately  the  Japanese  would 
not  make  Americans  at  all.  No  race 
ever  makes  itself  a  part  of  anotber 
race  except  by  intermarriag'e  and 
physical  fusion.  That  would  not  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  any  Far  Bastern 
race,  or  at  least  would  not  happen 
fast  and  soon  enough  to  destroy  the 
consciousness  of  race  separateness. 
Tlie  Japanese  would  ranaln  distiaet 


They  would  rapidly  displace  our  own 
more  exacting  race.  As  we  felt  our- 
selves to  be  losing  ground,  we  should 
turn  upon  the  aggressive  race  with 
bitterness  and  fury.  That  race  would 
lean  on  the  home  country,  and  enlist 
its  support. 

"In  a  word.  If  we  want  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  that  is  the 
best  way  to  get  it.  Keep  the  sea 
between  us  and  we  can  be  friends, 
very  good  friends;  but.  bring  the  two 
races  together  under  conditions  that 
ensure  competition  on  unequal  terms, 
and  where  the  necessary  fusion  is  not 
to  be  expected,  and  a  bloody  clash 
is  inevitable.  The  American  people 
feel  this,  though  they  do  not  wholly 
understand  it.  Their  policy  is  tile  i«- 
stinct  of  self-protection." 

Tke  Reatedy* 

To  remedy  the  National  situation 
which  has  thus  been  outlined,  the 
State  of  California  can  do  very  little 
because  of  lack  of  authority.  What 
she  may  do  within  her  own  borders, 
she  is  attempting  to  do,  through  an 
initiative  measure.  In  closing  up  the 
loop  holes  which  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  her  Alien  Liand  Law.  so  that 
the  Japanese  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  secure  control  of  the  rich  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  State,  either 
through  ownership  or  lease.  (See  Ex- 
hibit "W.") 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
existing  treaty  with  Japan  there  is  no 
provision  for  extending  to  Japanese 
the  rij?ht  to  own  or  lease  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  that  the  present  Allen 
Land  Law,  and  the  amendments  there- 
to now  being-  provided  for  by  initia- 
tive, specifically  guarantee  to  aliens 
ineligible  to  citisenshlp.  as  to  the 
acquisition,  ownership,  occupation  and 
disposition  of  agricultural  lands,  all 
the  rlgrbts  granted  them  by  treaty, 
and  not  otberwise. 

It  Is  noted,  too.  that  the  plan  out* 
lined  by  California  to  prevent  owner* 
ship  or  lease  of  agricultural  lands  by 
Japanese,  against  which  there  was 
such  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese, has  already  been  embodied  in  a 
law  passed  by  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture and  now  effective  with  tke  for- 
mal or  tacit  approval  of  the  Presl> 
dent  of  the  TTaited  States. 


The  effective  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion. In  this  country,  must  lie  with 
the  Federal  Government,  which  mad« 
the  original  blunder  and  created  the 
existing  situation,  and  which  alone 
has  tlie  power  to  provide  the  remedy. 
That  remedy  will  probably  have  to 
come  partly  from  the  Executive  De- 
partment because  of  the  existing  Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement,  and  perhap* 
partly  through  Congress  in  adopting 
legislation. 

What  is  necessary,  apparently,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  remedy  the  existing  slt<* 
nation  is: 

1st — A  policy  of  absolute  exclusion 
of  the  Japanese,  either  under  a  treaty 
or  written  agreement  witli  Jai.an,  or 
by  act  of  Congress,  as  in  the  case 
of  China.  This  should  be  as  rigid 
in  its  terms  as  our  Exclusion  Law  af- 
fecting the  Chinese,  and  should  forbid 
the  importation,  under  any  ]>reiext,  of 
wonifMi  or  wives  of  Japanese  men 
whose  right  to  reside  in  this  country 
has  been  recognised.  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  this  statement  tliat 
the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  California 
is  three  times  that  of  the  w  li  i  t es. 
though  the  Japanese  have  but  one 
woman  to  three  or  four  men;  that  they 
have  urged  that  they  be  permitted  to 
import  enougb  women  to  B&rve  as 
wives  for  all  adult  Japanese  men:  and 
that  their  speakers  and  newspapers 
have  constantly  urged  the  necessity 
of  raising  large  families  in  order  to 
establish  the  Yamato  race  perma- 
nently in  this  country. 

2nd — Any  necessary  precautions  to 
enforce  such  understanding  by  guard- 
ing against  surreptitious  entry. 

:?rd — Formal  adoption  of  the  clearly 
defined  principle  that  Japanese  and 
other  unassimilable  Asiatics  shall 
never  be  admitted  to  citizenship  by 
naturalisation.  To  make  exceptions 
to  such  a  rule  in  favor  of  Japanese 
already  here,  as  is  now  being  urged, 
would  be  a  grave  blunder,  establish- 
In?  a  precedent  which  would  make 
for  present  complications  with  other 
Asiatic  countries,  and  future  friction 
with  Japan — ^for  the  concession 
would  be  used  by  her  as  an  entering 
wedge.  Aside  from  these  considera- 
tions, it  would  be  a  National  crime 
to  confer  citisenahip  on  Japanese  sat* 
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urated  with  the  ideals  and  religion 
of  Japan,  and  who  came  over  here 
after  reaching*  maturity.  The  evi- 
dence seems  conclusive  on  that  point. 

4th — A  modification  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  which  permits  dual  citlsen- 
ship  and  its  grave  consequences  In 
the  case  of  the  Japanese.  Apparently 
the  latter  can  be  done  only  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  eon- 
fininff  citizenship  by  birth  to  those 
whose  pare&u  are  eligrible  to  such 
citizenship* 

How  to  Apply  the  Remedy. 

Exclusion  can  be  accomplished 
under  proposed  bills  In  Congress  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
zone  in  Asia  from  which  immigration 
Is  barred,  to  Include  Japan.  Action 
along  these  lines  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Immigration  in  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
at  page  5  9,  in  the  following 
language: 

"The  bureau  respectfully  suggests 
consideration  of  the  extension  of 
the  barred  zone  to  such  parts  of  Asia 
Es  aie  not  now  included  therein,  nor 
affected  by  exclusion  laws  or  agree- 
ments, and  also  to  Africa  and  ad- 
jacent islands  so  as  to  exclude  In- 
habitants who  are  of  the  unassim- 
ilable  classes,  or  whose  admission 
in  any  considerable  number  would 
tend  to  produce  an  ecoBomlc  menace 
to  our  population." 

The  immediate  settlement  of  this 

\ery  grave  question  along  lines  of 
exclusion  is  manifestly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  nations,  since  both 
nations  wish  to  maintain,  and  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  maintain, 
friendly  relations. 

Apparently  the  leaders  in  Japan,  as 


well  as  those  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri. 
can  people,  find  convincing  proof 
tliat  neither  race  is  desirous  of  as* 
similaUng,  even  if  it  can  assimi- 
late. Under  such  conditions  to 
maintain  side  by  side,  in  this 
country  two  unassimilable  races 
would  be  to  invite  friction  and 
bring  about  conflict  ultimately. 

The  effective  remedy  indicated  in 
the  four  proposed  measures  out^ 
lined  above  should  be  applied,  if 
possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  hurt  to  Japan's  pride,  and 
thereby  prevent  friction  and  possible 
international  complications.  That 
could  be  accomplished  either  by  a 
treaty,  or  by  the  passagre  of  identical 
laws  by  Japan  and  the  United  States 
under  which  each  nation  wouM 
decline  to  admit  to  its  shores,  either 
as  immigrants  or  citizens,  the 
nationals  of  the  other,  making,  of 
course,  due  provision  for  oftieials, 
tourists,  students,  commercial  men, 
etc. 

Japan  could  offer  no  reasonable 
objection  to  such  an  arrangement, 
since  she  would  be  excluding  from 
Japan  the  same  classes  which  we  de- 
sire to  exclude  from  the  United 
States,  and  she  would  be  doing  it 
presumably  in  the  interests  of  her 
own  people,  as  we  would  be  doing 
it  in  the  interests  of  ours.  I  com* 
mend  to  your  committee  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  suggestion  as  a 
possible  solution  for  this  serious 
problem. 

In  Harmony  With  Previous  Sns^es- 
tlras. 

The  five  remedial  measures  sug- 
gested by  me  originally  and  after- 
wards   adopted    by    the  American 


Legion  in  national  convention,  and 

by  the  several  exclusion  orffanisa- 
tions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  would 
be  sufficiently  covered  in  the  plan 
as  now  proposed.  These  five  reme- 
dies appear  at  page  36,  of  "The  Oer- 
many  of  Asia,"  and  include  (1)  can- 
cellation of  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment;  (2)  stopping  of  "picture 
brides";  (3)  future  exclusion  of 
Japanese  with  other  Asiatics  as  im- 
migrants; (4)  formal  recognition 
of  the  policy  excluding  unassmilable 
Asiatics  from  ciUzenship;  and  (5> 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  so 
that  citizenship  by  birth  will  not  be 
conferred  on  those  whose  parents  are 
ineliarlble  to  such  citizenship. 

There  was  a  sixth  suggestion 
credited  to  me  as  to  admission  of 
Chinese  labor  in  limited  numoers 
for  a  limited  time,  under  restriction 
as  to  locality  of  residence  and  occu- 
pation. I  did  offer  that  suggestion 
in  the  inception  of  the  discussion, 
to  meet  the  declaration  that  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  demanded 
introduction  of  some  Oriental  labor. 
That  suggestion  was  withdrawn 
within  two  weelES,  and  I  have  smce 
uniformly  opposed  it.  The  reason  is 
that  if  we  refuse  admission  to 
Japanese  on  the  plea  that  our  policy 
bars  Asiatic  labor  generally,  we  can- 
not consistently  admit  Chinese.  If 
more  Oriental  labor  is  really  neces- 
sary to  maintain  or  to  increase 
production  (which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared  to  admit)  it  is  better  to  see 
production  decrease  somewhat  than 
to  permit  and  encourage  the  evils 
which  must  follow  in  the  wako 
Df  Oriental  immigration. 


